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LIFE OF GEORGE BUCHANAN 


WiTH AN ELEGANT HEAD. 


EORGE Buchanan, a cele- 

brated hiftorian and Latin poet, 
was born in the fhire of Dumbarton, 
in Scotland, in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1506. His father, who was de- 
feended of an ancient and honourable 
family, died of the ftone, in the 
prime of life, and left his mother a 
widow, with five fons and three daugh- 
ters, all of whom the however brought 
up in a decent manner, by her judi. 
cious care and management. Her 
brother, Mr. James Herriot, having 
obferved ftrong marks of genius in 
young Buchanan, while at {chool, 
fent him to Paris for his education. 
Here he applied himfelf to his ftudies 
with great affiduity, and particularly 
to poetry; but before he had been a- 
broad quite three years, his uncle’s 
death, together with his own ill ftate 
of health, and want of money, obliged 
him to return to his native country. 
Having {pent almoft a year in endea- 
vouring to re-eitablifh his health, he 
afterwards, in order to acquire fome 
knowledge of military affairs, made a 

V a, 


campaign with the French auxiliaries, 
who came over to Scotland with John 
Duke of Albany; but in this fitua- 
tion he encountered fo many hard- 
fhips, that he was confined to his bed 
by ficknefs all the winter following. 
On this account, perhaps, he re- 
nounced the {word altogether; for 
early next {pring he went to St. An- 
drew’s, and attended the lectures on 
logic, or, as he himfelf fays, on fo- 
phiftry, which were then read in that 
univerfity by John Major, whom he 
foon after accompanied to Paris. 
After ftruggling for about two 
vears with poverty and misfortune, 
Buchanan was admitted, in 1526, be- 
ing then not above the age of twen- 
ty, into the college of St. Barbe, 
where he continued, as grammatical 
profeffor, for near three years. Gil- 
bert Kennedy, Earl of Caffils, a 
young Scotch ngbleman, being then 
in France, and happening to fall in 
company with our author, was fo cap- 
tivated’ with his wit and pleafing 


manners, that he prevailed upon him 
to 
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to refide with him, which he did for 


five years. Mackenzie, in his Lives 
of the Scotch Writers, tells us that 
he aéted as a tutor to this nobleman, 
and that, during his ftay with him, he 
tranflated Linacre’s Rudiments of 
Grammar from Englifh into Latin, 
which was printed at Paris by Robert 
Stepheas, in 1536, and dedicated to 
his pupil. 

Buchanan afterwards attended the 
Earl of Caffils to. Scotland, and on 
his death, which happened in about 
two years from that period, he thew- 
ed an inclination to return to France, 
but James V. who was then on the 
throne, prevented him, by appointing 
him preceptor to his natural fon James, 
afterwards the famous Earl of Mo- 
ray, regent of the kingdom. About 
this period, he wrote a fatirical po- 
em againft the Francifcan Friars, en- 
titled Somnium ; ** and thefe good fa- 
thers,” fays Bayle, ‘* inftead of cloth- 
ing themfelves with that {pirit of pa- 
tience which fo well becomes church- 
men, fell into a violent paffion, and 
to revenge themfelves more dexte- 
roufly, they accufed Buchanan of be- 
ing an impious perfon and an heretic.” 
Their clamours, however, only en- 
creafed the diflike which he had con- 
ceived againft them on account of 
their licentious and irregular way of 
life, and inclined him more towards 
Lutheranifm, to which it appears that 
he had no fmall propenfity. 

About the year 1538, the king 
having difcovered a confpiracy form- 
ed againit him, in which he fufpeéted 
fome of the Francifcans to be con- 
cerned, he commanded Buchanan to 
write a poem againft that order, but 
our author had already experienced 
the inconveniency of exafperating fo 
formidable a body, and he only wrote 
a few verfes, which were fufceptible 
of a double interpretation. By this 
éonduct, he pleafed neither party; 
the king was diffatisfied becaufe the 
faiire was not fufficiently poignant, 
and the Friars confidered it as a hei- 
nous offence, that mention fhould be 
made of them in fo difhonourable a 
manner. His majefty, however, or- 
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dered Buchanan to write a fecond 
time againft them, but with more fe- 
verity, which he accordingly did, in 
a poem entitled Francifcanus. By 
this, he gained the king’s‘friendfhip, 
and rendered the reverend fathers his 
irreconcileable enemies. While he 
was thus gratifying the defires of his 
fovereign, he little apprehended thar 
he would have the meannefs to fuffer 
him to be facrificed to the refentment 
of his enemies, Not.only the Francif- 
cans, but the clergy in general, were 
incenfed againft our author, and they 
left no ftone unturned till they pre- 
vailed on the king, who was weak e- 
nough to comply with their requett, 
that he fhould be tried for herefy: 
he was accordingly imprifoned in the 
beginning of the year 1539, but 
having found means to efcape, he fled 
to England, where Henry VIII. was 
perfecuting both the Proteftants and 
the Papifts. Being apprehenfive, on 
this account, that he fhould not be 
fafe in that kingdom, he again went 
over to France; but when he arrived 
at Paris, he had the mortification to 
find there Cardinal Beaton, who was 
his great enemy and ambaffador at the 
French court from Scotland. Fear- 
ing that he might receive fome ill of- 
fices from him, if he continued at 
Paris, he retired privately to Bour- 
deaux, on the invitation of Andrew 
Goveanus, a learned Portuguefe, who 
was principal of a new college in that 
city. Buchanan taught in the public 
fchools there three years, during 
which time he compofed two trage- 
dies, the one entitled Baptiftes frwe 
Calumnia, and the other Fephthes five 
Votum, and tranflated the Medea and 
Alceftes of Euripides. Thefe were 
all afterwards publifhed, but they 
were originally written in compli- 
ance with the rules of the fchool, 
which every year required fome new 
dramatic exhibition; and his view in 
choofing thefe fubjects was to draw 
off the youth of France, as much as 
pofflible, from the allegories then great- 
ly in vogue, to a juft imitation of the 
ancients, and in this he fucceeded 
beyond his hopes. 

During 
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During Buchanan’s refidence at 
Bourdeaux, the Emperor Charles V. 
happening to pafs through that city, 
he prefented his Imperial majefty 
with an elegant Latin poem, in which 
the emperor was highly compliment- 
ed, and at which he exprefled great 
fatisfaction. ‘The animofity of Bea- 
ton, however, ftill purfued our poet, 
and that haughty prelate wrote letters 
to the Archbifhop of Bourdeaux, in 
which he-informed him that Buchan- 
an had fled his country for herefy; 
that he had ridiculed the church in 
fome very violent fatires, and that if 
he would put him to the trial he would 
find him a moft peftilentious heretic. 
Luckily for Buchanan, thefe letters 
fell into the hands of fome of his 
friends, who found means to prevent 
their bad effets, and the ftate of af- 
fairs in Scotland, owing to the death 
of James V. gave the cardinal fo 
much employment that he forgot his 
tancour againft his learned country- 
man. 

In 1543 Buchanan quitted Bour- 
deaux, on account of the plague 
which then prevailed- there, and it 
appears that about this period he had 
fome fhare in the education of the 
celebrated Michael de Montaigne. 
In 1544 he went to Paris, where he 
taught the fecond clafs in the college 
of Bourbon, as Tumebus did the firit, 
and Muretus the third; and in fome 

art of this year he feems to have 

n afflicted with the gout. In 1547 
he went to Portugal, with his friend 
Andrew Goveanus, who had received 
orders from the king to return home 
and bring with him a number of 
learned men, qualified to teach the 
Ariftotelian philofophy and polite li- 
terature in the univerfity which his 
majefty had lately eftablifhed at Coim- 
bra. During the life of Goveanus, 
who was a great favourite with the 
King of Portugal, Buchanan’s fitua- 
tion was comfortable and happy; but 
after the death of his proteétor, which 
happened in 15.48, the utmoft feverity 
was exercifed againft thofe learned 
men who had followed him, and par- 
ticularly again Buchanan, He was 


accufed of being the author of the 
poem againft the Francifcans, of 
having eaten fiefh in the time of 
Lent, and of having faid that, with 
refpe@ to the Eucharift, St. Auguf- 
tine was more favourable to the doc- 
trine of the reformers than to that of 
the church of Rome. Befides, cer- 
tain witnefles depofed that they had 
heard from feveral refpe€table perfons 
that Buchanan was not orthodox as to 
the Romith faith and religion, Ina 
country where bigotry and fuperfti- 
tion ptevailed, thefe were fufficient 
reafons for putting any man into the 
inquifition, and Buchanan was ac- 
cordingly confined there for about a 
year and a half, at the expiration of 
which he was removed to a monaftery, 
until he fhould be better inftruéted in 
the principles of the Romifh church. 
Speaking of the Monks under whofe 
care he was placed, he fays, that they 
were altogether ignorant of religion, 
bet in other refpects he feund them 
men neither bad in their morals nor 
rude in their behaviour. During his 
refidence in this monaftery, he began 
to tranflate the Pfalms of David into 
Latin verfe, ‘* which he executed,” 
fays Mackenzie, ‘* with fuch inimita- 
‘* ble fweetnefs and elegance that’ this 
‘© verfion will be efteemed and ad- 
** mired as long as the world en- 
‘© dures, or men have any <elifh for 
i: try.” 
aving obtained his liberty in 1551 
he defired a paflport of the king, in 
order to return to France, but his 
majefty wifhed to retain him in his 
fervice, and afligned him a {mall pen- 
fion till he fhould: be able to procure 
him fome permanent employment, 
As the treatment which Buchanan had 
experienced was ill calculated to at- 
tach a man of his temper to Portugal, 
he put little confidence in the pro- 
mifes made to him, and readily em- 
braced an opportunity which occurred 
of embarking for England, where 
his ftay was but fhort, though fome 
advantageous offers were made him, 
Edward VI. was at this time on the 
throne of England, and Buchanan 
apprehending that the affairs of the 
Eez king- 
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kingdom were in a very unfettled and 
fluctuating ftate, he again went over 
to France, in the beginning of the 
year 1553. It appears that about 
this period he wrote fome of thofe fa- 
tirical pieces againft the Monks, which 
are found in his Fratres Fraterrimi; 
and he was probably employed then 
alfo in teaching the Belles Lettres at 
Paris, but, though he feems to have 
been fond of France, he fometimes 
expreffes his diffatisfa€tion at his treat- 
ment and fituation there. The fub- 
je& of one of his elegies is the mife- 
rable condition of thofe engaged in 
teaching literature in that capital, 

In 1555, Marfhal de Brifac fent 
for Buchanan into Piedmont, where 
he then commanded, and made him 
preceptor to Timoleon de Coffé, his 
fon. In this ftation, he fpent five 
years, partly in Italy and partly in 
France, and he probably had then a 
good deal of leifure, as he applied 
clofely to the ftudy of the facred writ- 
ings, to enable him to form a more 
accurate judgment concerning the 
fubjeéts in controverfy between the 
Proteftants and the-Papifts, Durin 
this period alfo he compofed his Ode 
on the taking of Calais, by the Duke 
of Guife, his Epithalamium on the 
Marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to 
the Dauphin of France, and part of 
his poen: on the Sphere. 

In ‘1560 he returned to Scotland, 
and finding the reformation there ina 
manner eftablifhed, he publickly re- 
nounced the Catholic religion, and 
declared himfelf a Proteftant. Soon 
after, he was appointed to be princi- 
pal of Se. Leonard’s College, in the 
univerfity of St. Andrew's, where 
he taught philofophy for fome time, 
and he employed his leifure hours in 
colleéting all his poems, except fuch 
as were 1n the hands of his friends, 
and of which he had no copies. 

In 1567, on account of his un- 
common learning and abilities, he 
was appointed, though a layman, 
moderator of the general affembly of 
the church of Scotland. He united 
himfelf with the party who aéted a- 
gainft Queen Mary, and he appears 


to have been particularly conneéted 
with the Earl of Moray, who had 
been his pupil, and for whom he en- 
tertained ‘a very fincere regard. He 
attended that nobleman to the confe- 
rence at York, and afterwards at 
Hampton Court, being nominated 
one of the affiftants to the commif- 
fioners who were fent to England a. 
gainit Queen Mary. He had been 
previoufly appointed preceptor to the 
young king, James VI, who was fe- 
veral years under his tuition; and it 
is faid that when it was afterwards 
obferved to him that he had made his 
majefty a pedant, he replied, that it 
was the beft he could make of him. 

It appears, from an anecdote re- 
Jated by Mackenzie, that Buchanan 
had no: the moft profound reverence 
for the rank of his royal pupil. The 
young king being one day at play, 
with his fellow pupil, the mafter of 
Erfkine, the Earl of Mar’s eldeft fon, 
Buchanan, who was reading, defired 
them to make lefs noife: finding that 
they paid no attention to his reproef, 
he told his majefty that, if he did not 
hold his tongue, he would certainly 
whip him. The king replied, he 
fhould be glad to fee who would be/? 
the cat with him, alluding to the 
well-known fable. Upon this, Bu- 
chanan threw afide his book, in a paf- 
fion, and gave his majefty a fevere 
whipping. The old Countefs of 
Mar, who was in an adjoining apart- 
ment, hearing the king cry, ran to 
him, and enquired what was the mat- 
ter. He told her that the matter, for 
fo Buchanan was calied, had whipped 
him. The countefs immediately afk- 
ed Buchanan, how he dared to lay 
his hand on the Lord’s anointed. His 
reply was, ‘* Madam, I have whip- 
** ped his ——; if you pleafe, you 
«© may kifs it.” 

During Buchanan’s refidence in 
England, he wrote fome complimen- 
tary verfes in honour of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and feveral ladies of rank, 
from whom he received confiderable 
prefents. He appears to have been 
very ready to accept favours of this 


kind, and, like Erafmus, was not - 
a 
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all backward in making his wants 
known, or in taking proper meafures 
to procure occafional benefa¢tions 
from the great. 

In 1571 he publifhed his Deteéctio 
Marie Regine, in which he feverely 
arraigned the conduét and charater 
of Queen Mary, and exprefsly charged 
her with being concerned in the mur- 
der of her. hufband, Lord Darnly. 
After his return from England, he 
had the abbacy of Crofs Raguel be- 
ftowed upon him, and was made di- 
reCtor to the Chancery. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1570 his pupil, 
the Earl of Moray, was affaffinated, 
which, Mackenzie fays, was a heavy 
ftroke to him, for he loved him as his 
own life. He continued, however, 
to be in favour with fome of thofe 
who were invefted with power in 
Scotland, for, after the death of the 
Earl of Moray, he was appointed one 
of the lords of the council and lord 
privy feal. It appears, alfo, that he 
had a penfion of too]. a year fettled 
on him by Queen Elizabeth. In 
1579 he publithed his famous treatife 
De jure Regni apud Scotos, which he 
dedicated to King James. In 1582 
he publifhed at Edinburgh his Rerum 
Scoticarum Hiftoria, in twenty books, 
in writing which he had chiefly em- 
ployed the laft twelve or thirteen years 
of his life. 

It appears that Buchanan, for fome 
time before his death, fuffered not fo 
much from the infirmities which ufu- 
ally attend old age, as from the lap- 
guor and tedioufnefs of life; for 
Thuanus tells us that in fome of his 
letters to Vinetus, with whom he 
kept up an annual correfpondence, he 
complained not fo much of the in- 
conveniences of old age as of being 
tired with living fo long. De fenee- 
tulis incommodis non tam querebatur 
quam de vite longioris tedio. THe faid 
that he had lett the court, and was 
retired to Stirling, where he made 
but one thing his bufinefs, which was 
to quit with the jeaft noife that might 
be the company of thofe who were 
not like him, meaning the living, for 
he confidered himfelf as dead. Jn- 
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terea hoc unum fatago, ut quam mini- 
mo cum firepitu, ex inequalinm MCHA, 
hoc eft mortuus é vivorum contubernio 
dexigrem. This, indeed, foon after 
happened, ,for he died in the 76th 
year of his age, on the fifth of De. 
cember, the fame year in which he 
had. publifhed his Hiftory of Scot- 
land. It is faid, that when on his 
death-bed, being informed. that the 
king was highly incenfed againft him 
for writing his book De ‘jure Regas, 
and his Hiftory of Scotland, he re- 
plied, he was not much concerned on 
that account, becaufe he fhould foon 
be in a place which few kings enter- 
ed.. | We are told alfo that, when dy- 
ing, he called for his fervant, whofe 
name was Young, and afked him how 
much money he had of his; and find- 
ing that it was not fufficient to defray 
the expences of his. funeral, he or- 
dered him to diltribute it among the 
poor: his fervant then aked him who 
would be at the charge of burying 
him; upon which, Buchanan replied, 
that he was very indifferent about. 
that point, for, if he were once dead, 
if they would not bury him, they 
might let him lie where he was, or 
throw his corpfe where they pleafed. 
He was accordingly buried at the ex- 
pence of the city of Edinburgh, 
Archbifhop Spotfwood fays of Ba- 
chanan, thar “in his old age he ap- 
plied himfelf to write the Scots Hif. 
tory, which he renewed with, fuch 
judgment and eloquence as no coun- 
try can fhew a better, only in this he 
is juftly blamed, that he fided with the 
fatiions of the time,yand to juitify 
the proceedings of the noblemen a- 
gain{ft the gueen, he went fo far in 
deprefling the royal authority of 
princes, and allowing their controul- 
ment by fubjeéts. His bitternefs, al- 
fo, in writing of the queen and of 
the times, all wife men have difliked; 
but otherwife, no man hath merited 
better of his country for learning, 
nor thereby did bring it more glory. 
He was buried in the common burial- 
place, though worthy to have been 
Jaid in marble, and to have had fome 
ftatue erected to his memory; but 
fuch 
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fach pompous monuments in his life 
he was wont to fcorn and defpife, ef- 
teeming it a greater credit, as it was 
faid of the Roman Cato, to haye it 
afked, <* Why doth he lack a ftatue?’”’ 
than to have had one, though ever fo 
glorious, erefted.” 

Mr. Teiffier fays, that “ it cannot 
be denied but Buchanan was a man 
of admirable eloquence, of rare pru- 
dence, and of an exquifite judg- 
ment; be has written the hiftory of 
Scotland with fuch elegance and po- 
litenefs that he furpaffes all the wri- 
ters of his age; and he has equalled 
the ancients themfelves, without ex- 
cepting either Salluft or Titus Livi- 
tis: but he is accufed by fome of be- 
ing an unfaithful hiftorian, and to 
have fhewn in his hiftory an extreme 
averfion againft Queen Mary Stuart; 
but his matfter-piece is his Paraphrafe 
upon the Pfalms, in which he outdid 
the moft famous amongft the French 
and Italians.” 

Mr. James Crawford, in his Hifto- 
ry of the Houfe of Efte, tells us that 
« Buchanan not only excelled all that 
went before him in his own country, 
but fearce had his equal in that learn- 
ed age in which he lived. He fpent 
the firft flame and rage of his fancy in 
poetry, in which he did imitate Vir- 

il in heroics, Ovid in elegiacs, 
pe Te in philofophy, Seneca in 
tragedies, Martial in epigrams, Ho- 
race and Juvenal in fatires. He co- 
pied after thefe great maftets fo per- 
feétly, that nothing ever approached 
nearer the original, and his immortal 
Paraphrafe on the Pfalms doth fhew 
that neither the conftraint of limited 
matter, the darknefs of expreffion, 
nor the frequent return of the fame 
or the like phrafes, could confine or 
exhauft that vaft genius, At laft, in 
his old age, when his thoughts were 
purified by long reflection, and bufi- 
nefs and a true judgment came in the 
room of one of the richeft fancies 
that ever was, he wrote our hiftory 
with fach beauty of ftyle, eafinefs of 
éexpreffion, and exaétnefs in all its 
parts, that no fervice or honour could 


have been done the nation like it, had 
he ended fo noble a work as he begun, 
and carried it on till King James the 
Vth’s death. But being unhappily 
engaged in a fattion, ual refentment 
working violently upon him, he fuf- 
fered himfelf to be fo ftrangely biafled 
that, in the relations he gives of ma- 
ny of the tranfaétions of his own 
time, he may rather pafs for a faty- 
rift than an hiftorian.”’ 

Bifhop Burnet, in his Hiftory of 
the Reformation, fays, that ‘‘ in the 
writings of Buchanan there appears 
not only all the beauty and graces of 
the Latin tongue, but a vigour of 
mind and quicknefs of thought, far 
beyond Bembo, or the other Italians, 
who at that time affeéted to revive 
the purity of the Roman ftyle. It 
was but a feeble imitation of Tully 
in them, but his ftyle is fo natural and 
nervous, and his reflections on things 
are fo folid, (befides his immortal po- 
ems, in which he fhews how well he 
could imitate all the Roman poets in 
their feveral ways of writing, that he 
who compares them will be often 
tempted to prefer the copy to the ori- 
nal) that he is juftly reckoned the 
greateft and the beft of our modern 
authors.” 

The celebrated Thuanus obferves, 
that ‘* Buchanan, being old, began to 
write the hiftory of his own country, 
and although, according to the genius 
of his nation, he fometimes inveighs 
againft crowned heads with feverity, 
yet that work is written with fo much 
purity, fpirit, and judgment, that it 
does not appear to be the produétion 
of aman who had paffed all his days 
in the duft of a fchool, but of one 
who had been all his life-time con- 
verfant in the moft important affairs 
of -ftate. Such was the greatnefs 
of his mind and the felicity of his 
genius, that the meannefs of his con- 
dition and good fortune has not hin- 
dered Buchanan from forming juk 
fentiments of things of the greateft 
moment, or from writing, concern- 
ing them, with a great deal of judg- 
ment,” 
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Dr. Robertfon, {peaking of Bucha- 
nan’s Hiftery of Scotland, fays, that 
“ if his accuracy and impartiality had 
been, in any degree, equal to the ele- 
gance of his tafte and to the purity and 
vigour of his ftyle, his hiftory might 
be placed on a level with the moit ad- 
mired compofitions of the ancients, 
But, inftead of rejeéting the improba- 
ble tales of chronicle writers, he was 
at the utmoft pains to adorn them; 
and hath clothed with all the beauties 
and graces of fiction thofe legends, 
which formerly had only its wildnefs 
and extravagance.”’ In another place, 
the fame celebrated hiftorian obferves, 
that “‘ the happy genius of Buchanan, 
equally formed to excel in profe and in 
verfe, more various, more original, 
and more elegant, than that of almoft 
any other modern who writes. Latin, 
reflects, with regard to this particular, 
the greateft luftre on his country.”’ 

r. Guthrie, however, another of 
his countrymen, does not feem to en- 
tertain fo high an opinion of our au- 
thor’s poetical talents. ‘* Authors,’”’ 
fays he, “have beenfond of exaggera- 


8 ting Buchanan’s charatter in poetry, a 


province in which it cannot be denied 
he bore a confiderable rank, but no 


fuperior diftinétions. He may indeed 
be faid to have been a fine poet, buthe 
was certainly not a great genius. He 
could execute a member, but he could 
not finith a whole; and hence his lines 
are beautiful, but his compofitions flo- 
venly. His poetical ftyle is not fo 
chalte as that of Vida, his numbers 
are not fo fweet as thofe of Strada, nor 
his fancy fo beautiful as that of An- 
gerianus ; and yet the partiality of his 
countrymen has placed him at the 
head of modern Latin poetry.” 

The teftimony of Le Clerc appears 
tobe more favourable. ‘* There are 
few authors,” fays he, ** who have fuc- 
ceeded equally well in writing both 
profe and verfe. The poetic genius, 
and the ftyle of poetry are fo different 
from that genius which is requifite to 
write well in profe, and in the ftyle of 
orators, that it is very difficult to find 
united in the fame perfon, thofe talents 


which will enable him to write both 
in verfe and in profe, at leaft in fuch 
amanner, as to excel equally in the 
one and in the other kind of writing. 
Cicero, the, moft excellent of all the 
Latin orators, furnifhes us with a ree 
markable inftance of this: he being a 
very indifferent poet, though a moft 
adniirable orator. Neverthelefs there 
have been found fome moderns who 
have made excellent verfes, and who 
yet have had not lefs merit as writers 
in profe. Such, for example, was 
Hugo Grotius, whofe books in verfe 
and in profe are equally efteemed : but 
there is no inftance of this that lam 
acquainted with, more celebrated than 
that of George Buchanan, whofe 
ftyle, both in the one and the other 
manner of writing, furpaffes that of 
Grotius ; nor do 1 know of any perfon 
that in both thefe refpeéts, is compa- 
rable to him.” 

Mr. Grainger, in his Biographical 
Hiftory of England, fpeaking of the 
wonderful Crichton, obferves, that 
** if he had lived longer, and written 
more, it is probable that his works 
would not, like thofe of his country- 
man, Buchanan, have continued un. 
impaired by time. Crichton fhot u 
like the mountain pine; Buchanan ie 
flowly, like the oak. ‘The one is ra- 
ther an object of temporary admira- 
tion; the other retains its ftrength and 
beauty after it hath ftood the thock of 
ages.” 

Buchanan’s genius and learning have 
juttly procured him, as awriter, the 
applaufe even of his enemies; but as 
a man, he has been expofed to the 
moft virulent invectives. Far from 
confining themfelves to truth, they 
have not even kept within the bounds 
of probability; and fome of the ca+ 
lumnies which have been publithed 
againft him, are calculated only ta 
excite laughter. One of thefe, which 
is fomewhat curious, we fhall here give 
at full length, becaufe, as Bayle very 
juftly obferves, it will thew how far 
the confidence of lying publicly may 
be carried. The following are the 
words of Father Garafle:* ‘* I will 


“See his Dodfrine Curi¢ufe, page go. 
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relate to our new Atheifts the mifera- 
ble end of a man of their belief and 
humour as to eating and drinking. 
The man J mean, was George Bucha- 
nan, a perfect Epicurean during his 
life, and a true Atheift at the hour of 
his death. This libertine having fpent 
his youth in debauchery at Paris 
and Bourdeaux, minding ivy taverns, 
and tavern bufhes, more than the lau- 
rel of Parnaffus, and being in his lat- 
ter days recalled to Scotland, to in- 
ftrué the young prince, who is now 
the moft ferene King of Great Britain, 
continuing his debauches of the belly, 
made fhift to get the dropfy by immo- 
derate drinking. Though it was faid 
of him by way of jeft, that he was 
troubled vino intercute, and not agua 
intercute. Sick as he was,-he torbore 
not to drink as freely as he did when 
in health, and with as little water as 
he ufed formerly to drink at Bour- 
deaux. ‘Ihe phyficians who were 
ordered to attend him by the king, 
their mafter, feeing their patient’s ex- 
ceffes, told him very plainly, and with 
fome warmth, that he did what he 
could to kill himfelf, and that if he 
continued the fame courfe of life, he 
could not laft above a fortnight or 
three weeks. He then defired them 
to hold a confultation among them- 
felves, to fee how long he could live 
by abftaining from wine, which they 
did, and their determination was, that 
if he could command himfelf fo far, 
he might yet live five or fix years; but 
he replied, “* Get you gone with your 
preferiptions and your diets, and know 
that I had rather live three weeks, and 
getdrunk every day, than five or fix 
years without tafting wine ;” and im- 
mediately, like a defperate perfon, 
having difmifled his phyficians, he or- 
dered a tun of Bourdeaux wine to be 
brought to the fide of his bed, refolv- 
ing to fee the bottom of it before he 
died; and he behaved fo gallantly, 
that he drained. it to the lees, literally 
fulfilling what is contained in that 
pretty epigram of Epigonus, on a frog, 
which having fallen into a veffel full 
of wine, cried out, 
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$© Ded rives vows 

© Tlivecs, poviny caPgove, pcesvousros.” 

** O! who are fo foberly mad as to 
drink water?” 

** Having death and the glafs between 
his teeth, the minifters vifited him to 
bring him to his right wits, and to 
prevail on him fo die with fome fenfe 
of religion. One of them ended his 
exhortation by defiring him to recite 
the Lord’s prayer, upon~which he 
opened his eyes, and ftaring wildly at 
the minifter, faid, «* What is that which 
you call the Lord’s prayer?” Thofe 
who were prefent having replied tliat 
it was the Pater Nofler, and begged 
him if he could not pronounce that, 
to repeat at leaft fome other Chriftian 
prayer, that he might die like a-good 
man, ** as for me,’’‘faid he, in a firm 
and refolute tone, “I never knew any 
other prayer than this: 


“© Cinthia prima _fuis miferum me cepit ocellis, 
Contadtum nullis ante cxpidinibus.** 


* Cinthia’s bright eyes did firft enthral my 
heart, 
Untouch'd before by any female dart.” 


‘‘And fcarcely had he repeated ten or 
twelve verfes of that elegy of Proper- 
tius, when he expired in the midft of 
bottles and glaffes; and it may be faid 
of him, that in reality purpuream v9- 
mit ille animam, ne vomited forth his 
purple foul; and fuch is commonly 
the end of all Epicureans.” The fame 
itory is to be found in the Grammati- 
cus Profanus of the Jéfuit Sandzus. 

Another ftory of the fame kind, re- 
lated by Bayle, from Moreti, is to 
the following purpofe: The king ha- 
ving fent his phyficians to him, he re- 
fufed to fee them, arid gave no better 
treatment to a minifter, who found 
him employed in reading Pliny’s Na- 
tural Hiftory. The minifter prefented 
him the Bible, but Buchanan rejeGed 
it with the utmoft anger; and fhewing 
him his Pliny, faid, ** Go, I find more 
truth in this book than in all your 
fcriptures.” Thus did this Atheitt 
end his days, and all Scotland has at- 
tefted the truth of this. fact, There 
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are fome lies which a man cannot read 
without indignation, fays Bayle; but 
as for this, it is fitter to excite one’s 
mirth than anger. Among the ftories 
related of Buchanan, which deferve 
no regard, may be mentioned that of 
his having expreffed his-forrow on his 
death-bed for what he had written 
againft Mary, Queen of Scots. Mac- 
kenzie gives fome countenance to this 
tale ;but it appears to be entirely void 
of foundation. ‘The learned John Le 
Clerc hath, indeed, very ably demon- 
ftrated that there is much reafon to 
conclude, that many of the fevere cen- 
fures thrown out againft Buchanan 
were the refult of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and party animofity. That he 
himfelf was influenced by fome de- 
gree of partiality to the party with 
which he was connected, that he was 
fometimes deceived by the reports of 
others, and that in the earlier part of 
his hiftory, his zeal for the hunour of 
his country has led him into fome 
mifreprefentations, may perhaps be 
admitted; but it does not appear that 
he wilfully and intentionally violated 
the truth, or that there is any juft 
ground for queftioning his integrity. 
Le Clere obferves, that as to the 
fhare which Buchanan had in public 
affairs, we are told in the memoirs of 
Sir James Melvil, who was of the op- 
pofite party, that ‘* he diftinguifhed 
i himbelf by his probity and mode- 
“ ration.” ‘The prejudices of fome 
writers againft him have been very 
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great. Ashehad fatyrifed the priefts’ 
many of them became his inveterate 
enemies: he was generally odious to 
the bigotted advocates for the Romifh 
church, and to the partifans of Mary ; 
and his free and manly fpirit rendered 
him extremely difagréeable to court 
flatterers, and the defenders of tyran- 
ny. His dialogue De Fure Regni, 
which contains fome of the beft and 
moft rational principles of govern- 
ment, whatever may be thought of 
fome particular fentiments in it, and 
which difplays uncommon acutenefs 
and extent of knowledge, has been one 
caufe of the illiberal abufe thrown out 
againft him: but it isa performance 
that does him great honour, efpeci- 
ally as it was calculated to enforce 
found maxims of civil policy, in an 
age in which they were generally very 
little underftood. The ingenious Dr. 
Gilbert Stuart, fpeaking of Buchanan, 
fays, ** It has been reproached to this 
cultivated fcholar, that he gives his 
fentiments with too much liberty. I 
am furprifed that fo many critics have 
concurred in this cenfare. Is there a 
quality in an author fo honourable, fo 
ufeful, as that of expreffing what le 
thinks? Is it.proper that fcience and 
learning fhould be put in prifon, and 
difhonoured by confinement and -fet- 
ters? Miferable is that nation, where 
literature is under any form but that 
of a republic.” An edition of Bu- 
chanan’s works, in two volumes, folio, 
was publithed at Edinburgh, in 1714. 


MEMOIRS or MAHOMED ABEN ALI, tre Moontsn Travecwer, 


OFTEN MENTIONED, 


OR ALLUDED TO, 


IN THE*PROCEEDINGS OF 


THe AFRICAN ASSOCIATION, JUST PUBLISHED, AND FROM WHOM 
THEY DERIVED THEIR MOST IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


AHOMED Aben Ali was a 

native of Morocco, and was 
brought up at the court of the em- 
peror, in a ftation correfpondent to 
that of a page in our European courts. 
He had many adventures in love, 
war, and political intrigue, before an 
accident happened, which compelled 
him to quit his native country, and 
to purfue his fortane in the charatter 

Vou. Ve 


of a merchant. Of thofe adventures 
we fhall only give an initance or two, 
and haften from the earlier part of 
his lifé to times and circumftances 
more interefting. 

The emperor of Morocco, having 
heard of the great wealth of the king 
of Timsocurovu, a great African 
prince, whofe dominions lie towards 


the river Niger, on the fouth fide Pad 
¢ 
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the great defartfjhe conceived the 
barbarous defign of fharing in that 
wealth by force of arms. He equip. 
ped an army, not Jefs than fifty thou- 
fand ftrong, and having provided a 
fufficient number of camels, and a 
proper quantity of military ftores and 

rovifions, fet out on his expedition. 

Then the march of the Morocco 
hoft and its deftination was known at 
Timbochton, the king of that coun- 
try ordered an army to be colleéted 
from all quarters of his populous do- 
minions, and ftationed in different 
camps in the vicinity of the capital. 
*©’ The armies of the ‘Timbochtou mo- 
** parch,” faid Aben Ali, “ were as 
“* numerous as the fands of the de- 


The emperor of Morocco, being in- 
formed of the multitude of armed 
men that were ready to receive him, 
and ftruck with the extent of their 
encampnients, as he approached nearer 
and nearer to Timbochtou, was filled 
with the utmoft confternation. His 
force, though numerous, was no more 
than a handful of men, compared with 
the aflembled warriors of the prince 
whom he intended to plunder. It 
was impoflible to efcape by flight: if 
he ftaid on the ground which he oc- 
cupjed, or advanced againft the town, 
he rufhed into the very throat of death 
or flavery. In thefe alarming cir- 
cumftances the Emperor of Morocco, 
with his numerous army, was faved 
by one of thofe happy thoughts, 
which, in fituations of embarrafiment, 
are faid to occur to the female fex in 
all, and to perfons of both fexes in 
warm.climates. 

A favoured Sultana, who attended 
the emperor, her lord, on this en- 
terprize, demanded an hearing in 
ptefence of his confidential friends, 
whofe aid he had called on this trying 
occafion. ‘ It is true,” faid -this 
lady, ‘* that your force bears no pro- 
** portion to the mighty hoft that is 
** collected againft you : but, by the 
*« ‘bleffing of the prophet, you’ may 
** detive fafety from that very cir- 
** cumftance that feems to involve 
‘* your ruin, Summon up your cou- 
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rage, and put en a good face. 

Prepare inimediately fome prefents 

for the King of Timbochtou, and 

fend meffengers with thefe, to in- 
timate, that you have not come fo 
far beyond the confines of your 
own kingdom on any hoftile de- 
fign againft fo powerful a prince : 
that your errand is no other than 
to demand a daughter of the king 
in marriage, who may grace your 
nuptial bed, and unite in clofe and 
indiffoluble alliance the royal fa- 
milies of Timbochtou and Mo- 
rocco. The armed men that at- 
tend your majefty, attend in ho- 
nour of you and the princefs, 
whofe heart you have come to fo- 
« licit.” This hint was adopted, 
meffengers with fuitable prefents were 
fent to the King of Timbochtou, to 
declare the errand of the emperor of 
Morocco, and folicit the honour of 
his daughter in marriage. ‘ 

With this requeft the King of Tim- 
bochtou, who eafily believed what 
was fet forth by the meffengers, rea- 
dily complied. A princefs of Tim- 
bochtou, with many elephants, camels, 
horfes, and men, the princely dowry 
given with her by her royal father, 
were brought back with great joy 
and pomp to the capital of Morocco. 

Aben- Ali attended the emperor, his 
matter, in this expedition, and it was 
on this occafion that he firft became 
acquainted with the wealth and comé 
merce of the richeft town in the in- 
land parts of Africa. 

The King of ‘Timbochtou’s daugh- 
ter was highly diftinguifhed among 
the other wives of the emperor, and 
was ftiled, by way of eminence, The 
Queen of Morocco. Among her fe- 
male flaves, or what, by the extenfion 
of a European term to Africa, may be 
called her bed-chamber wonien, was 
a lady whom fhe had brought aloag 
with her from the banks of the Niger. 
This lady of the bed-chamber, cap- 
tivated, it would appear, by the coun- 
tenance and figure of Aben-Al, both 
of which were uncommonly fine and 
engaging, had communicated the im- 


preffion made on her heart by the 
hiand- 
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handfome page to her royal miftrefs. 
In Africa the impreffions of love are 
not treated, as in the cokd climates 
of Europe, with levity and laughter, 
but as ferious diftempers, where they 
are not relieved by fuitable returns. 
« I am fick of love’ is an expreffion, 
in thofe burning'climes, that does not 
excite ridicule, but compaffion. The 
love-fick maid already mentioned 
proved the truth of this, when the 
princefs whom the ferved {poke in her 
behalf to the king, who laid his in- 
junctions firft, and afterwards, when 
it was found neceflary, his commands, 
on Aben-Ali, to take her to wife. 

By this time our page had efpoufed 
another wife, from whom he was 
unwilling to feparate himfelf, though 
bat for atime, as he fincerely loved 
her, and Jived with her in a ftate of 
great cordiality and happinefs, It is 
the Jaw, at leaft the law of cuftom, 
among the people of diftin¢tion in 
the Mahomedan countries of Africa, 
when they take a fecond, third, or 
fourth wife, to leave the firft or fe- 
cond wife only for a time, and to 
return to her after cohabiting for a 
feafon with the wife Jaft married. 
This feafon is longer or fhorter, ac- 
cording to rank and other circum- 
ftances. In fome conditions of life, 
different wives of the fame hufband 
will occupy different apartments in 
the fame houfe: in the higher ranks 
each new wife has an houfe and fe- 
parate eftablifhment for herfelf. The 
periods of cohabitation too are ufu- 
ally determined by the high or the 
humble fituation of the parties; be- 
ing pretty long in the former cafe, 
and fhort in the latter. 

Aben-Ali expreffed a relu€tance to 
marry the black lady from Timboch- 
touin vain, The queen infilted that 
he fhould take her home as his wife, 
and that he fhould live with her a 
whole year at leaft. He was obliged 
to feparate. himfelf for a time from 
his beloved wife, whom he had fetched 
from Mount Atlas, and to cherifh 
his new. bride, whom he never cor- 
dially loved, but hated and’ abufed, 
as he acknowledged to the age of 
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thefe memoirs, as the cacfe of his 
tedious feparation from his frit love, 
and the object of his tenderett aifec- 
tion. The wearifome year at laft ex- 
pired, and the happy period came, 
when he hoped for iiberty to retun 
to his dearly beloved. Buc his Tim- 
bochtou fpoufe, even though he te- 
turned her ardent love fometimes 
with ftripes, ftill clung clofe to him, 
and had intereit enough with her 
miftrefs the queen to get a royal order 
for a renewal of her leafe for the 
exclufive poffeffion of Aben Ali’s per- 
fon, and would not fuffer the ordinary 
cuftom of poffcilion per vices, accord- 
ing to the law of the prophet. 

Our perfecuted page, exceedingly 
unhappy under this teazing, of which 
he faw no end, entreated and ob. 
tained permiffion from the king to 
make a journey to Timbochtou with 
fome merchandize, for the improve- 
ment of his fortune; in which it was 
wel] enough underftood that the empe- 
ror would fhare largely, if he fhould 
meet with good fortune, on his return. 
He fet out accordingly with the annual 
caravan from Fez, to the countries 
on the Senegal, paffed through the 
Highlands of Taifilet, a part of that 
chain of mountains which. interfee 
Africa from welt to eaft, and is known 
under the name of Mount Atlas, and 
croffing the defarc, arrived at laft in 
fafety at Timbochtou. Having men- 
tioned the Highlands of Taffilet, I 
fhall here, on the authority of Aben- 
Ali, give an account of the mode in 
which the Emperor difpofes of his 
numerous train of concubines. and 
their progeny, ‘The regions of Taffi- 
let, as all the other branches of Mount 
Atlas, being elevated above the hot 


‘atmofphere and burning foil below, and 


by their height and the inequality of 
their furface, attraCtive of moifture and 
rain, are of amazing fertility, as well 
as beauty, and fitted to yield all the 
neceflaries and comforts of life, with 
no more labour than men and women 
in good health would with to take as 
pleafant exercife and recreation, When 
any of the women have borne.a number 
of children, and her prefence is no 
longest 
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longer required fin the feraglio, they 
are fent with a proper number of fer- 
vants and flaves, to occupy a portion 
of Jand allotted to them in the fruit- 
fol and falubrious territories of Taf- 
filet... Here hundreds of the royal 
children are brought up under their 
mothers, and either become fhepherds, 
like the other inhabitants of Mount 
Atlas, or mix in the low country,: in 
various occupations and conditions, 
with the reit of the people. 

The following fa&, related by Aben- 
Ali to the writer of this, is not a little 
curious and interefting, as it ferves 
to illuftrate, amidit innumerable dif- 
ferences of fituation, the.aniformity 
that funs throughout human nature. 

In' Mount Atlas, in what is called 
Arabia, and ail parts of Africa where 
the Mahomedan religion prevails, 
there is a fociety known by the name 
of Haiffevai, or Haiffo-Schavai, who 
trace their inftitution. to Sutiman 
Ben pouT, Solomon the fon of David. 
They have mytteries peculiar to them- 
felves, in the fame manner, faid Aben- 
Ali, as free mafons. ‘They meet to- 
gether three times in the year: a re- 
matkable number, as it is not deter- 
mined, like other periods and feafons, 
by any correfponding motions in the 
heavenly bodies. They begin their 
rdles with rude inftraments of mufic, 
and with fet fongs, handed down in 
the fociety from generation to gene- 
ration, in praifé of the Mott High, 
whom, faid Aben-Ali, they celebrate 
as the Lord of life and breath, and 
all things that live. By and by they 
become frantic, and, raging in tumult 
and diftraction, take a pleafure in re- 
verfing, as it were, all the ufual 
modes of thinking and acting that 
unite mankind in fociety, They 
fometimes tear their garments, and 
make incifions in their flefh. But the 
mo -commoa and vifible inftance of 
their excefs confifts in a voracity of 
appetite, which appears incredible. 
They feize and devour, always with 
very ‘little drefling, and fometimes 
even ‘raw, every living thing that 
comes in their way, ferpents and other 
reptiles‘ not excepted. One. man, 
when this fyror is upon him, will 
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devour, at one meal, a whole fheep. 
This flate of furious ecftafy Aben-Ali 
defcrited, by faying, * when they are 
foolith,” exhaufted by the violence of 
their agitation, or opprefled with pre- 
ternatural loads of food, they will 
fall, or lay themfelves on the ground, 
on which, for whole days and nights, 
they will he proitrate. Some fecrets 
in natural feience, efpecially in the 
natural hittory and management of 
certain animals, and particularly of 
all kinds of ferpents, icorpions, and 
other venomous creatures, confpired 
with their myfteries, and the facred 
fury with which they were agitated 
at certain feafons, to render the Haif- 
fovai objects of general veneration 
mixed with terror; infomuch that a 
member of this fociety might travel 
without expence, and be furnifhed 
with all things neceffary in every 
part of Africa that had been vifited 
by the Arabian arms and religion. 
It was obferved to Aben-Ali, that to 
be a member of this fociety would be 
an excellent paffport to a traveller 
through Africa. Certainly, he faid, 
in all parts not wholly unacquainted 
with the Mahomedan religion. It ap- 
peared, on enquiry, that the phrenzy 
of the Haifa Sohavai, or Haiffava 
was not, even in any degree, excited 
by {pirituous liquors, which are in- 
deed prohibited by the law, nor by 
any intoxicating drags, but was mere- 
ly the effec of the power of imagi- 
nation, habit, and the contagious in- 
fluence of emotion and paflion. 

It is impoflible to pafs over, with- 
out obfervation. the refemblance be- 
tween the Haiffovai and various or- 
ders of men in different ages and 
countries, In fome refpetts they re- 
femble the antient Bacchanalians, and 
priefls of Cybele ; in others they bear 
an affinity to the colleges of the 
Jewith prophets, who were at certain 
times affected with a divine enthu- 
fiafm, which broke out in ftrains 
of unpremeditated poetry, and in 
emblematical expreflions of the in- 
ward fentiments and emotions of 
their minds, which were, in fome in- 
ftances, not a little extravagant. It 
is not among thofe inflances of en- 
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thofiaftic ardor, that we clafs the -ligious fervice. We may here alo 
faéts, that the chief prieft at Jeru- take, notice of the furious extrava- 
falem had twelve Jittle tinkling bells gance of theantient Sybils ; and of the 
at his coat; or that Elifha, before Fakirs, a kindof Indian monks, who 
confulting God, called for a minftrel. go in troops from village to village, 
Thefe are natural and moderate ufes predifting abundance, or menacing {te- 
of fweet and mufical founds, which rility, with trumpets and tambours, 
are fitted to excite moral ideas, as in order thereby to put off, by an ec- 
well as to compofe the mind; and ftacy, real or artificial, their pretend- 
are undoubtedly well adapted to re- ed prophecies, 
(To be continued. | 


Account or THE DUMPLERS, a reticrous Sect 1n AMERICA.— 


1n.A LETTER To A Frienp. 


N travelling through Pennfylvania, in a fhort time, adopting his modes, 
] you meet with people of almolt they formed a little colony, which 
every different perfuafion of religion they named Euphrates, in allufion to 
thatexifts; in fhort, the diverfity of that river, upon whofe korders the 
religions, nations, and languages here, Hebrews were, accuftomed to fing 
is aftonifhing; at the fame time, the pfalms. 
harmony they live in, no lefs edify- Their little city is built in the form 
ing. Netwithftanding, every one who of a triangle, and bordered with mal. 
withes well to religion, is hurt to fee berry and apple trees, very regularly 
the diverfity that prevails, and would planted. In thecenter of the town is 
by the moft foothing means, endeavour a large orchard, and between the or. 
to prevent it; yet, when the misfor- chard and the ranges of trees that are 
tune once takes place, and there is no planted round the borders, are their, 
longer an union of fentiments, it is boufes, which are built of wood, and 
neverthelefs. glorious to preferve an three ftories high; in thefeevery Dam- 
uaion of affections; and certainly it pler is left to enjoy his meditation 
muft be highly pleafing to fee men withcoutdifturbance: thefecontempla~ 
live, though of fo many different per- tive men, in the whole, donotamount 
fuafions, yet to the fame Chriftian to more than five hundred; their terri, 
principles, and though not of the fame tory isnearly three hundred acres inex. 
religion, ftill to the great end of all, tent; on one fide is a river, on ano- 
the profperity and welfare of man- ther a piece of ftagnated water, and 
kind. Among the numerous fects of on the other two are mountains cover- 
religion, with which this province a- ed with trees. 
bounds, for there are Churchmen, They have women of their commu- 
Quakers, Calvinifts, Lutherans, Ca- nity, who live feparate from.the men; 
tholics, Methodifts, Meniits, Mora- they feldom fee eachother but at places 
vians, Independents, Anabaptifts, there of worfhip, and never have meet. 
is afect, which, perhaps, you never ings of any kind but for public bufi- 
heard of, called the Dumplers; this nefs; their whole life is {pent in las 
fe&t took its origin from a German, hour, prayer, and fleep; twice every 
who, weary of the world, retired to. day and night they are faummoned from 
a very folitary place, about fifty miles their cells toattend divine fervice. Ag, 
from Philadelphia, in order to giveup to.their religion, in fome meafure, 
his whole time to contemplation: fe- it refembles the Quakers; for every 
veralh-of his countrymen came to vifit individual, if he thinks himéfelf infpir- 
him in his retreat; and by his pious, ed, has aright to preach. . The fub- 
fimple, and peaceable manners, many jeéts they chiefly difeourfe upon, are 
were induced to fettle’near him, and, humility, temperance, charity, and 

other 
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other Chriftian virtues; never violat- 
ing that day, held facred amongtt all 
perfuafions; they admit of a Hell, and 
a Paradife, but. deny the eternity of 
futpre punifhments. As to the doc- 
trine of original fin, they hold it asim- 
pious blafphemy, together with every 
tenet that is fevere to man, deem- 
ing it injurious to the divinity. As 
they allow no merit to any but volun- 
tary works, baptifm is only admini- 
ftered to the adult; neverthelefs, they 
think it fo effentially neceffary to fal- 
vation, asto imaginethe fouls of Chrif- 
tians are employed in the other world, 
in the converfion of thofe who have 


not died ander the light of the Gof- 


Religion among the Dumplers, has 
the fame effeét philofophy had upon 
the Stoics, rendering them infenfible 
to every kind of infult: they are more 
paffive and difinterefted than the Qua- 
kers, for they will fuffer themfelves to 
be cheated, robbed, and abufed, with- 
out the leaft idea of retaliation, or even 
a complaint. 

Their drefs is very fimple and plain, 


confifting of a long white gown, from 


whence hangs a hood, to ferve the 
purpofes of a hat, a coarfe thirt, thick 
fhoes, and very wide breeches, fome- 
thing refembling thofe the Turks 
wear. The men wear their beards to 
a great Iengtk, fome I faw were down 
to the wait; at the firft fight of them 
I could not help comparing them to 


the Dumplers. 


our old ancient bards, the Druids, 
from their réverential appearance; the 
women are dreffed fimilar to the men, 
excepting the breeches. 

Their life is very abftemious, and 
eating no meats, not that they deem 
it unlawful, but more conformable ta 
the fpirit of Chriftianity, which, they 
argue, hasan averfion to blood; and 
upon thofe grounds they fubfift only 
on vegetables and the produce of the 
earth. 

They: follow with great chearful- 
nefs their various branches of bufinefs, 
in fome one of which every indivi- 
dual partakes, and the produce of their 
labour is depofited in one common 
flock, to fupply the neceffities of every 
individual; and by this union of in- 
duftry, they have not only eftablifhed 
agriculture and mannfa¢tures, fuffici- 
ent to fupport this little fociety, but 
fuperfluities for the purpofes of ex- 
change for European commodities. 

Though the two fexes live feparate, 
they do not renounce matrimony, but 
thofe who are difpofed to it leave the 
city, and fettle in the country, ona tract 
of land which the Dumplers have pur- 
chafed for that purpofe; the couple 
are fupported at the public expences, 
which they repay by the produce of 
theirlabour; and their children are 
fent to Germany for education. With- 
out this wife policy, the Dumplers 
would be little better than Monks, and 
in procefs of time annihilated, 


An HISTORICAL EXPLANATION or tue FABLE or ADONIS, 


O Zgypte, Lgypte, religionum tuarum 
fola fuperarunt fabule, caque incre- 


dibile pofteris tuis. Afclep. c. 9. 
OME ages after the deluge the 


human race became fo exceed- 
ingly multiplied in Affyria, and the 
neighbouring Provinces, that the limits 
to which they had hitherto been con- 
fined became too narrow for them. 
Thie country could no longer fubfift 
fuch encreafed numbers ;_ their flocks 
were in want of pafture; diffentions 
arofe among them, which, added to 


the former reafons, obliged them. to 
feparate into different colonies, which 
fpread themfelves over the Eait. 

We fhall not purfue thofe various 
families in their emigrations, but'con- 
fine ourfelves to that of Adonis, Be- 
fore they quitted Affyria, Cinnor, the 
grandfather of Adonis, whom. the 
Greeks call Cinyras, and Cronos, hay- 
ing one day drank too much, went 
to fleep in an indecent pofture.. The 
infirmities of age confined him at 
home, while his om were in the field 


attending his flocks, They would not 
have 
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Hiftorical Explanation of the Fable of Adonis. 


have feen him in that fituation, if 
Mor, or Myrrhe (as the Greeks. call 
her) the wife of Hammon his fon, had 
not at that inftant entered his tent 
with Adonis, the youngeft of his fa- 
mily, and feeing him, ran to acquaint 
Hammon, who told it again to his 
brethren. ‘They quitted their flocks, 
and entering their father’s tent, threw 
a covering over him, to fave him from 
the fhame he would have experienced, 
to have been found in that ftate when 
heawoke. Their care did not hinder 
him from being told that Mor and 
Adonis had feen him in that fituation, 
and had not taken the precaution to 
cover him. His anger was inflamed 
againft Adonis, on whom he beltowed 
his maledi@tion, and threatened that 
his pofterity fhould become flaves to 
his brethren. 

We know not whether this male- 
dition’ was long prior to the difper- 
fon of mankind, and this is all that 
remains to us of the hiftory of the fa- 
mily of Adonis. Hammon then join- 
ing Adonis, went with their followers 
to inhabit Paleftine and Egypt, aad 
himfelf fixed the foundation of a city 
on the banks of the Nile, in Upper 
Egypt, where he died, and was buried; 
his pofterity believing that his foul was 
departed to live among the fuperior 
heings, who are the minifters of the 
Deity in the government of the world. 
The Egyptians believed that the foul 
of their departed hero took particu- 
larcare of the country in whichhe had 
refided. ‘They imagined that the fouls 
of the dead remained attached to the 
foot which the body had occupied 
while living, that they obferved all 
that paffed among men, and interefted 
themfelves for the welfare of pofterity. 

Adonis, as he is called in Phoenicia, 
or Ofiris, as the Egyptians name him, 
applied himfelf to the fame kind of 
lifeas Hammon, which was agricul- 
ture, to which he was much attached. 
He taught his people the cultivation 
of the fields and vineyards. He 
cRablithed workmen who wrought in 
metals, who fabricated arms to deftroy 
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the wild beafts, and inftruments for 
agriculture. He favoured all who pro- 
duced any new invention, and it 
was under his reign, that ‘haart, or 
Thout, invented a number of things, 
but particularly letters and mufic. 
Adonis caufed divine honours to be 
paid to Hammon, the ceremonies of 
which were condu@ted by Thout. 
Ofiris was defirous to extend his. 
colonies as much as he could, and 
for that purpofe advanced into Ethio- 
pia; he afterwards returned to Egypt, 
where, while hunting, he was wounded 
by a wild boar. His wife Aftarte, or 
Ifis, as the Egyptians call her, believed 
his wound was mortal. Paffionately- 
fond of her hufband, fhe was fo deeply 
afflifted that the report of his being 
wounded fpread through all the colo- 
nies of Phoenicia and Egypt, which he 
had founded, where they mourned him 
as dead. Having afterwards recovered 
his health, after a year’s illnefs, public 
rejoicings were made for it; they were 
not content to pay him his tribute of 
applaufe once, but refolved, in memory 
of this event, that both the mournin 
and rejoicing fhould be areas | 
annually, which after his death was 
changed into a facred and myfterious 
ceremony. The more to commemorate 
this event, they confecrated a golden 
figure of the parts which had been 
wounded, and they afterwards placed 
the like figurein the temples built to the 
honour of Ofiris. As the ancients were 
accuftomed to eftablifh certain cere~ 
monies to preferve the memory of con- 
fiderable events, they reprefented this 
circumftance by a bull, which they 
drowned and mourned over, until they 
found one like it. In a courfe of years 
this temple paffed for a living temple 
of Ofiris. They thought that the foul 
of Ofiris entered into the body of the 
bull, and remained there antil theyw 
drowned it. This need not appear very 
furprifing fince people much lefs pol- 
ifhed than the Egyptians have taken 
ot inftituted only for a memorial 
of a great event, as the real 
their Beity: wala 
A Discourse 
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A Discourse veon CLOTHES, 


DRESS, ann FASHIONS; as 


DRAWN FROM Seats, Montes, Mepats, Painrines, Grass-Wiy- 
pows, TomsBs, CHRONICLES, AND OTHER AUTHENTIC VovuUCHERs, 


BY AN EMINENT ANTIQUARIAN, 


HE firft clothes we read of 

were immediately after the fall. 
* When Adam and Eve fewed fig leaves 
together, and made themfelves aprons.’ 
Gen. liie 7. 

A poor fort of covering! But when 
God turned them out of Paradife, he 
provided warmer cloaths for them. 
Unto Adam and alfoto his wife, 
did the Lord God make coats of fkins, 
and cloathed them.’ Gex. iii. 21. 

* Afterwards garments of knit work, 
then woven’cloaths were firft in ule.’ 

Nexilis ante fuit veftis, quam tex- 
ile tegmen. Lucret. 

« At Ce2far’s arrival the Britons, 
in the fouth part of this Ifle, were 
attired with fkins.’ 

After, as civility grew under the Ro- 
mans they affumed the Roman habit. 

* The Englifh [or Saxons] at their 
firft arrival here, ufed long jackets ; 
were fhorn all over the head, faving 
about the crown, and under that an 
iron ring.’ 

* Afterwards they wore loofe and 
large white garments, with broad 
guards [or borders] of divers colors ; 
as the Lombards,’ 

* Somewhat before the conquett 
they were all gallant, with coats to 
the mid knee, head fhorn, beard fhaved, 
face painted, and arms laden with 
bracelets.’ 

Totus homo in vultu ef. The whole 
man is feen by his face. It thall not 
be amifs then to obferve, that Edward 
the Confeffor (as appears by his broad 
feal, in Speed) wore very fhort cropt 
hair; but whifkers and beard exceed- 
ing long. 

tlhiam the Conqueror (as appears 
by his broad feal in Sandford) wore 
fhort hair, large whitkers, and a fhort 
round beard. 

Robert, the Conqueror’s eldeft fon, 
it is well known, ufed fhort hofe. and 


was thence called Courthofe, Courtois, 
Curtis. 

On his monument yet extant in 
Gloucefter (the figure whereof may 
be feen in Sandford) he is pourtrayed 
with ‘hort ftockings of mail, reaching 
fcarce up to the place where fome gar- 
ter below knee. No breeches, but a 
coat, or rather fhirt of mail inftead of 
them : however breeches and ftockings 
are new terms, and, in the fenfe we 
now underftand them, different things. 
For they were at firit one and the 
fame thing, all made of one piece of 
cloth, and then called hofe. 

William Rufus (as appears by his 
broad feal in Sandford) wore the hair 
of his head a degree longer than his 
father: but no beard or whifkers. 

There is a difpute among antiqua- 
ries about the coins of William the 
Conqueror and William Rafus, viz, 
which are which. Thofe coins are 
both full faced, crop haired, and in 
every thing very much alike ; only one 
hath a long pair of whifkers, and the 
other, none. - This laft they generally 
affign to Rufus. But, by comparing thofe 
coins with their feals, I rather think 
that with whifkers fhould belong to 
his father. For the Conqueror on his 
feal (as I juft now obferved) hath large 
whifkers and beard; but Rufus, on 
his hath neither. 

‘One morning William Rufus his 
chamberlain bringing him a new pair 
of hofen, he demanded what they coft? 
The chamberlain anfwered, ‘Threc 
fhillings. The king being wroth, faid 
Away, beggar that thou art, are thefe 
mete hofe fora king to wear? Bring 
me a pair of a mark, or thou fhalt fore 
repent it. Then his chamberlain 
fetched another pair much worfe (for 
better could not be got) and faid they 
coft a mark, wherewith King William 
was well pleafed.’ 


To be continued. 
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Account OF a Journty uP MOUNT ROSE, anv oF tuk GOLD 
MINES. 


BY M. DE SAUSSURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OUNT Rofe commands the 

fonthern range of the chain 
of the Alps, as Mount Blanc does 
the northern range of the fame moun- 
tains. Mount Rofe may be feen 
from all the plains of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Turin, Pavia, Milan, 
and éven beyond Milan; but it has 
not yet beem defcribed’ by any natu- 
ralift: my curiofity was, therefore, 
much excited. After having exa- 
"mined Mount: Blane and its envi- 
rons with fo much care, ‘this moun- 
tain, which is the next elevated, 
feemed an interefting fubjeét. 

The Count de Morozz0, whom 
my fon and I had the happinefs to 
meet at Turin in 1777, confirmed 
me in my defign to vifit this cele- 
brated mountain: he pointed out the 
village of Macugnaga as the neareft 
to its bafe, and directed me the road 
to it. He-had made this journey 
himfelf, when he went to fee the gold 
mines.fituated in its neighbourhood, 
and told me that he thought, by 
crofling a glacier, fitaated above Ma- 
cugnaga, the inferior part of which 
he had vifited, it would conduét me 
to the fummit of the mountain. 


Journey rrom Geneva To Domo 
d’Ossovor, PassacE OVER THE 
SIMPLON, 


FURNISHED with thefe infor- 
mations, and encouraged by thefe 
hopes, I departed from Geneva'the 
roth of july, 1789, in company 
with my fon, and proceeded to Lau- 
fanne, We ftopped in this city, to 
fee the fine colleétion of mineral 
ee belonging to’ Baron d’Er- 
ach, head bailiff of Laufanne. I 
ad feen it once before, but now vi- 

Vou. V. 


fited it with additional pleafure. Ie 
contains not only a beautiful collec: 
tion of minerals from Saxony and 
other countries, but, what is fill 
more fcarce and valuable, the moft 
complete collection of Swiis :mine- 
rals exifling; and particularly che 
cryftalized feldt fpath, the feorls and 
tourmialines of Saint Gothard: «' 
The fame day we went to fleep at 
Vevay, and the next day, the 17th, 
at Martigny. There I met the per- 
fons who brought us the mules we 
fhould have occafion for in ouf jour- 
ney. Our initruments’ alone were 
almoft fufficient to load two miles. 
A ball of glafs, of a foot diameter, 
inclofed in a folid cafe, and com- 
pletely packed; a large balance, to 
weigh thi¢ ball at the different 
heights; a tent, to enable us:to-per- 
form this operation properly in un- 
inhabited places; a {pherical pendu- 
lum, with a rod fix feet long, and 
the neceflary apparatus to meafure 
the extent of its vibrations; three 
barometers; two compafies; a large 
plate with a ftyle, to trace a meridi- 
an, and many inftruments for mea- 
furing, &c. For our own ufe, we 
carried’ books, a fecond tent, fome 
{mall mattraffes, and cloaths, fome 
of them thin, for the burning heat 
of the fouthern vallies, others thick, 
adapted to the frozen regions of the 
higher fummits. We had; there- 
fore, three mules, of burthen, and 
three faddle mules; one for ny fon, 
one for myfelf, and one for my fer- 
vant. Our brave Chamonniards, 
who were accuftomed to ferve as 
affiftants and companions ‘in our 
journies, both in making our expe- 
riments and in affifting our beatts of 


‘burthen, in the rough and: unfre- 


quented places we. were obliged to 
Aa carry 
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carry them through, were very ufe- 
fal to us. 

From Martigny we went to fleep 
at Sierre, and from Sierre at Viege. 
We fhould that day have pufhed on 
as far as Brieg, if we had not loft 
our time in paffing the torrent of 
Millgrabe, which falls into the 
Rhone oppofite the town of Lou- 
afche. This torrent is of the na- 
ture of thofe I have defcribed in the 
firt volume of my travels, in. 4to, 
f, 485: they laft only for a few 
hours, but during that fhort {pace 
of time, ran with the greateft impe- 
tuofity, and commit terrible ravages. 
This had deftroyed the road, exca- 
vated the ground to a confiderable 
depth, and covered the fides with a 
great quantity of earth, of a fawn 
colour.. All this damage was done 
in‘ the evening, and it was alm 
dry when we paffed it. A quarter 
of an hour after we had paffed it, as 
we looked towards the fouth, or to 
the right-hand, we faw in the chain 
of mountains which furrounds this 
valley an immenfe funnel, compofed 
of high mountains, whofe fides, nak- 
ed and furrowed by the rains, feem- 
ed of the fame colour as the earth 
ploughed up by the torrent. It is eafy 
to conceive that al] thofe waters col- 
lected by this funnel, from different 
directions, muft neceflarily produce a 
very confiderable volume. 

From. Viege, in two hours, we 
reached Brieg, or Brigue, capital of 
a diftri€t of the fame name. It is 
in this town we begin to pafs the 
Simplon. I fhall fay a few words 
of this paflage of the Alps, which, 
although much frequented, has ne- 
ver been exactly defcribed. 

From Brieg, is three hours and a 
quarter to the Tavernettes, a little 
hamlet elevated 815 toifes above the 
fea. The height of this fummit is 
1029, toifes. From thence, in two 
hours and a quarter, we defcend to 
the village of Simplon, or Simpelen- 
dorf, at an elevation of 759 toifes; 
there we flept at a very good inn, 
with a Captain Taylor.. From this 
village, in two hours and a half, we 
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Account of a Fournty up Mount Rofe, &e. 


defcend to Gontz, the firft village on 
the fide of Italy, but which is, 
however, German, and dependent 
on the Vallois. From thence, in 
two hours and a half, we defcend to 
Dovedro, the firft Italian parifh, the 
height of which is only 297 toifes, 
This paffage is, in my opinion, 
one of the moft remarkable in the 
whole chain of the Alps: it prefents 
to us beauties of the molt oppofite 
kinds. On the fide of Switzerland 
we travel through fine forefts, under 
the moft magnificent fhades, water- 
ed, not by torrents, but by brooks, 
as gentle as they are limpid. On 
the fide towards Italy, we fee, on 
the other hand, the fteepeft and moft 
dreadful rocks, like enormous walls, 
cut perpendicular, and fo near to 
each other, that we fometimes fee a 
fingle block of granite, which has 
rolled from the top of the mountain, 
fu{pended by the walls of the valley, 
and which ferves as a bridge from 
one fide to the other. Further on, 
the torrent precipitates itfelf into a 
gulph with fuch violence that the 
water, broken and rifing again in the 
air, remounts with impetuofity, like 
the fteam from an enormous kettle, 
receives colours from the rays of the 
fun, and appears as a mixture of 
flame and fmoke. But itis neceffary 
a perfon fhould have a good head, and 
be by no means troubled with fear, 
in order to receive pleafure from 
thefe fights, for the road, or rather 
the path, is often elofe to the fide of 
a frightful precipice, and is only 
four feet broad, without any para- 
pet. In many places, the path is cut 
into the rock, and there is even one 
fpot cut through by the fide of a 
fcarpe, and appears like a ring fuf- 
pended in the air: the traveller who 
fees it for the firft time at a diftance, 

cannot conceive that he can poflibl 
pafs with a horfe through it. This 
road is by the fide of the great lake; 
it is a _paflage much frequented for 
the tranfport of grain and wine, 
which are carried on the backs of 
mules. On the other hand, as it is 
the paffage for the poft to Milan, the 
way 
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Account of a Fourney up Mount Rofey Se. 


way is kept.up with the greateft care ; 
yet it is difficult to refolve to fit qui- 
etly on a mule in thefe narrow ways, 
fo much elevated and paved with 
granite, polithed by wearing; and 
really it is much more prudent to 
alight, particularly when we de- 
{cend, at-in truth, whatever tafte 
we may have for thefe romantic beau- 
ties, we are foon fatisfied, and feel 
a real pleafure, when we quit thefe 
defiles, and fee the country open near 
Dovedro. There the mountains trend 
towards the eaft, and form a diftant 
circle, which inclofes an amphithea- 
tre of little hills, vines, chefnut 
trees, and a moft delightful mixture 
of the fineft verdure, and the prettieft 
habitations. 

The front of the Simplon, towards 
Switzerland, differs in its nature, as 
much as in its appearance, from that 
towards Italy. Above Brieg, and 
near the Tavernettes, the mountain 
is formed of a calcareous earth, more 
or lefs mixed with mica, the beds of 
which are almoft every where verti- 
cal, or nearly fo: but from the Ta- 
vernettes to. Dovedro, it is always 
compofed either of rock, formed, in 
general, of quartz and mica, inter- 
leaved, or of veined granites and 
the ftrata; thefe rocks and granites 
are all, or nearly all, in an horizon- 
tal fituation, or not inclined more 
than 30 or 40 degrees. 

With refpeét to the nature of thefe 
rocks, there is, however, one re- 
markable exception. At a league 
and a quarter beyond the village of 
Simplon, in a rock which confines 
the road towards the north, we fee a 
bank of white calcareous ftone, con- 
fufedly cryftalized, and confequent- 
ly of that kind of marble which is 
called /alins; this bank is fix feet 
thick, dnd is divided into thick la- 
mena, of about feven or eight lines 
each, tinged with green towards 
their furfaces, by a matter which 
feems to have filtered through the 
ftrata. This bed is nearly horizon- 
tal, but rifes a little towards the 
fouth-eaft, and on that fide we may 
perceive it running for a confidera- 
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ble diftance, always preferving the 
fame thicknefs and the fame exerior 
appearance. This calcareous bed is 
fituated between beds of quartz and 
mica. 

If we confider this rock interleav- 
ed of quartz and mica, as a primitive 
rock, we muft alfo confider the mar- 
ble as a primitive calcareous ftone, 
fince it is certain it muft have been 
formed before the ftrata of quartz 
which lay upon it. 

After pafling the Simplon, we 
dined at the pretty village of Dove- 
dro, and flept at Domo d’Offola. 
Thefe places are reckoned only three 
leagues afunder, but we were over- 
taken by the night, and loft our way ; 
our mules got entangled in fome mud, 
caufed by the overflow of a torrent, 
and we did not arrive until very late 
at night, 

Domo d’Offola is a little village, 
containing about two thoufand fouls, 
is elevated only 157 toifes, which is 
36 lefs than the lake of Geneva. It 
is the capital of Offola, a little 
mountainous province, which for-— 
merly depended on the duchy of 
Milan, but belongs to the King of 
Sardinia fince the treaty of Worms in 
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From Domo p’Ossora ro Macue- 
NAGA. 


From a league and a half below 
Domo, we followed the courfe of 
the larger lake, which is the lake of 
Milan; but at that diftance, initead 
of crofling the Toccia, we followed 
the right fhore of that river, to go 
three quarters of a league further, to 
Pie de Malera, a village fituated at 
the foot of a mountain at the entry 
of the vale Auzafca, and 12 toifes 
lower than Domo d’Offola: there the 
mines of Macugnaga.are brought to 
our confideration, when we behold 
the great charch of the village, and 
the palace Teftoni, built by a cap- 
tain of that name from the profits 
arifing from the gold drawn from 
thofe mines. 
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If travellers do not pafs the eight 
or nine leagues diftance between the 
Pié de-Malere and Mucagnaga in one 
flage, they may ftop, as we did, at 
Vanzon, which is four leagues and 
three quarters from the Pie de Ma- 
lere: there they may put up with 
Mr. J. B, Pazazza, a trader, who 
does not, properly fpeaking, keep an 
inn, but receives any travellers who 
ftop at his houfe very well, and en- 
tertains them at a reafonable rate. 
Vanzon is elevated 357 toifes, 

In this journey we difcovered, at 
intetvals, the mcuntains of Macug- 
naga, but it was full three quarters of 
an hour before we arrived at Van- 
zon, at the village of Porto Grande, 
that we had the pleafure of a clear 
view of Mount Rofe, or, at leaf, 
three of its moft lofty fummits, and 
the White Pike, (Pizzi Bianco) to 
the top of which we afcended. We 
need not pafs the bridge in going to 
Vanzon, but it is ‘neceflary to ad- 
vance as far as the middle of it, to 
Obtain a view of this beautiful moun- 
tain, which appears full as majeftic 
as Mount Blanc, viewed from the 
bridge of Salenche, Mount Rofe 
has the fame advantage of appearing 
covered by the beautiful verdure of 
the narrow and deep valley Anzafca, 
which makes the whitenefs of the 
fnow and ice wonderfully confpicu- 
ous. We were four hours going 
from Vanzon to Macugnaga, the 
moft elevated village of the vale An- 
zafca. 

This vale is remarkable for its 
beauty, and the magnificence (if I 
may. {fo exprefs myfelf) of its vege- 
tation ; every where, except in the 
higheft and coldeft part of the val- 
ley, the roads are fhaded by arbours, 
which cover them entirely, as the 
walks in gatdens were formerly co- 
vered, Other arbours in ftages, fup- 
ported by walls, cover the flope of 
the mountain, for in all this country 
they cultivate the vine under the 
form of arbours, . But in thofe places 
where the fides of the mountain, 
fcooped ‘by.the tqrrent, form angles, 
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the faces of which are in a fituation 
to be watered, we find meadows, 
thaded by chefnut trees, of a fize 
and beauty truly admirable; and the 
torrent often forms a cafcade which 
ftill more embellithes thofe beautiful 
retreats. What renders this valley 
moft remarkable“ is, that it has no 
bottom; the two oppofite flopes unite 
at their bafes, and form an acute an- 
gle, through which’ the river Lanza 
runs: the numerous villages which 
are on the mountain are all fituated 
on its fteep' declivity, or on little 
flats, or reiting places, on the decli- 
vities, 

The mountain, by the road we 
went, until about a league below 
Vanzon, is a veined 1ock, compofed 
of white feldt fpath and brown mi- 
ca, like that in the valley of Mar- 
tigny. See Voyages dans les Alpes, 
§§ 1047. and feq. It exhibits the 
fame face, winding veins, fome 
knots, fome beds and veins of quartz, 
others of feldt fpath, white and 
pure, but always confufedly cry ftal- 
lized. We alfo perceived fome por- 
phyry, ftones mixed with black 
fchorl and feldt {path} but here the 
rock is, in fome places, intermixed 
with beds and veins of a green /ira- 
tite, which we did not obferve in the 
valley of Martigny, The fituation 
of the ftrata of thefe rocks is, in ge- 
nera), vertical, the direétion of their 
plains is frequently parallel to that of 
the valley, which rifes from E. N. E. 
to W,S. W. 

In approaching Vanzon, and a- 
bove the village, we found fome 
blocks of veined granite, with large 
fpots of feldt {path ; thefe blocks ap- 
pear to come from the top of the 
mountain, but a league higher, as 
we left the village of Cappa Marel- 
li, we found a rock, inftead of thefe 
granites, 

One league above the latter village, 
after having gained the fummit of a 
large rock, laying tranfverfely, and 
which blocks up the valley ina fin- 
gular manner, we enter into the 


country in which are the gold mines; 
, we 
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we fee on each fide, both right and 
left of the valley, the entries to the 
galleries, and by the fide of the Lan- 
za the wafhing mills. I thall hereaf- 
ter give an idea of thefe mines. 


Near the bridge of the Vando we 
found a magnificent rock of granite, 
in which was a bed of large hexago- 
nal cryftals, of black fchorl, in a 
mixture of black feldt fpath and fil- 
vered mica. 


We arrived at Macugnaga about 
noon: we were enchanted with the 
fituation of that village, the houfes 
of which, fome of wood and fome 
of ftone, but all well and folidly 
built, ftand difperfed in meadows, 
ornamented with tufts of ath and 
larch trees. ‘Thefe meadows form a 
plain, gently declining, which ex- 
tends to the foot of the lofty rocks of 
Mount Rofe, which form the fides of 
this pretty plain; but we were not 
much pleafed with the hofpitality of 
the inhabitants; none of them would 
give us alodging: they appeared dif- 
truftful; little accuftomed to fee 


ftrangers, and, perhaps, alarmed at 
our numbers; even the public houfes 


refufed to receive us. We were al- 
moft reduced to the neceflity of erect- 
ing our tents and encamping in a 
meadow, when the curate of the 
place, to whom I thewed letters of 
recommendation which I had for va- 
rious perfons in the valley, who, un- 
fortunately for us, were abfent, of- 
fered us an afylum, and wrote to the 
principal inn-keeper, who refided in 
a meadow about a league from the 
village. This letter induced him to 
take us into his houfe, 


For eleven days this inn was the 
center of our excurfions; we were 
well lodged, but we had no other 
provifions but thofe we procured 
from Vanzon; for the inhabitants of 
Macagnaga, and even the curate 
himfelf, live only on milk and rye 
bread, which they make fix months, 
and ‘fometimes a year before-hand, 
and which they are obliged to cut 
with.a hatchet, 


8r 


Journey to Mount Rost, con- 
TINUED.—-Or THE Goup Mines 
or MacucnacGa. . 


On the next day, as it rained, we 
employed our time at the mines. 
The principal are in the environs of 
a village named Pifcerena, which is 
dependent on Macugnaga, and a 
league below it. We paiffed this vil- 
lage in our journey from Vanzon, fo 
that thofe who wifh only to fee the 
mines, need not advance fo high as 
Macugnaga, 

The bafe of Mount Rofe, on which 
thefe mines are fituated, is generally 
compofed of a veined granite, or a 
rock of quartz, mica, and feldt 
fpath, interleaved, the beds of which 
are generally horizontal, or but little 
inclined. It is well known, that 
ftones -of this kind differ in their 
hardnefs and in the proportion of 
their ingredients. This rock is in 
fome places foft, in others hard; 
here almoft entirely compofed of 
quartz, there without feldt fpath, 
&c. IL have feen mines of gold ina 
veined granite, very hard and large 
grained; yet the richeft is generally 
among mixed ftones, fofter, and of 
afiner grain. Sach is Mr. Teftoni’s 
mine at Pifcerena, into which I went 
down, and obferved it with the 
greateft attention: it is called Cava 
de Pozxoni. 

The mineral in which the gold is 
found is every where a yellow ful- 
phureous pyrite. Some gold is alfo 
found in the quartz ftone, often filled 
with a feraginous ruft, which appears 
to be the remains of fome decom- 
pofed pyrites. 

The pyrites of thefe mines, im- 
pregnated with gold, are fometimes 
found cryftalized in cubes, but thefe 
are the poorett fort: doubtlefs, that 
repofe neceflary to form a regular 
cryftalization favours the jeparation 
and precipitation of the particles of 
gold; nor do thofe which are in very 
fine grains contain much gold; the 
richeft are thofe confufedly cryftal- 
ized, under the form of large thells, 

Mot 
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Mokt of the firata are in a vertical 
fituation ; they do not, however, af- 
feét any particular direGtion: they 
fometimes crofs each other, and 
thefe are moft fought after, for in 
thefe interfe€tions, the knots, or 
gruppi are found, which are the rich- 
eft part. It isfaid that, about twen- 
ty years ago, Captain Teftoni found 
himfelf deftitute both of money and 
credit, and was nearly compelled to 
abandon his mine, when he met 
with one of thofe knots, or nefts, 
from which, in twenty-twadays, he 
drew one hundred and twenty-fix 
pounds, of twelve ounces each, or 
189 marks, of pure gold, from which 
time thefe mines have conftantly 
flourifhed, and he has made an im- 
menfe fortune. 

As foon as the mineral is taken 
from the mine, it is broken under a 
mallet, to feparate the white quartz 
from it, afterwards they grind it, 
much in the fame manner as they do 
corn, between two mill-ftones of 
granite, of thirty-two inches diame- 
ter: thus they reduce it to a coarfe 
powder, and pretend that it fhould 
not be reduced to a finer; they have 
tried other machines, but none have 
anfwered fo well as the mills. 

When the metal is thus ground, 
they mix it with lime flacked in the 
air, in proportion of one meafure 
and a half of lime to two meafures 
of mineral ; this is clofed up in large 
cafes, where they let it remain for 
fome days, after which they carry it 
to the wafhing mills, 

Each of thefe mills is a {mall wood- 
encafk, about 22 inches high, 22 or 
23 inches broad at top, and a little 
broader at bottom: the ftone is 
pierced at the center, and croffed by 
acylinder, or tree of wood, to the 
top of which the mill-ftone is fixed, 
and which turns it. Thefe mill- 
ftones are made of veined granite. 
Every one of thefe are put in motion 
by an horizontal wheel: thus for a 
building of twelve mills, there are 
twelve {mall wheels; a current of 
water, drawn from the Lanaa, is di- 


vided into twelve ftreams, and ¢ach 
of thefe ftreams, falling on the in- 
clined ladles of one of thefe wheels, 
turns it. 

They put more or lefs mercury, 
according to the richnefs of the 
mine; the quantity is from one to 
two pounds each mill; and they 
leave it to operate on the mineral for 
a certain time, which is likewife li- 
mited, according to the goodnefs of 
the ore, five hours for the poorer 
fort, and feven hours for the richer : 
they afterwards let water, impreg- 
nated with the duft of the mineral, 
ron over it, and then place it up a- 
gain. The mercury, impregnated 
with gold, is drawn from the mill 
three times a week, and put into 
goat tkins, the amalgama, or gold, 
mixed with mercury, called by them 
oro bianco, remains on the fkin. At 
the end of each week, they fend all 
the mercury, charged with gold, that 
has been colleéted, to Pie de Malkera, 
to Mr. Teftoni, who feparates the 
mercury, by diftilling it in an iron 
retort; then takes the gold from the 
bottom of the retort, and cafts it in- 
to ingots. 

Mr. Teftoni ufually keeps eighty- 
fix mills at work at Pefcerena, which 
now together yield him ten or twelve 
pounds i week of mercury, charged 
with gold: they affured me that eight 
or nine pounds of this amalgama con- 
tains only one pound of gold, that 
is, about two marks of gold for 
twelve pounds. Thhis gold is nearly 
about eighteen carrats fine, fo that it 
contains three parts of gold and one 
of filver. Through each of thefe 
mills they pafs about a thoufand 
pounds weight of mineral per week, 
and as eighty-fix mills only, produce 
two marks of gold, or even of the 
mixture, it follows that from ten to 
eleven grains is procured from 4 
quintal of mineral : however, reck- 
oning at fixteen ounces, or two 
marks, per week, it produces about 
66,560 livres of France annually, 
from which deduét one tenth to the 
prince, and there remains. only fif- 
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ty-nine thoufand, nine hundred and 
four livres, 

With refpe& to the expence of 
working, Mr. Teftoni ufually em- 
ploys one hundred workmen in the 
mines of Pefcerena; the pay of the 
miners is 35 fols money of Offola, or 
about. 21 fols of France per day; 
that of the common workmen 30 fols, 
or 18 French fols ; one with another, 
20 fois, that is, 100 livres a day : be- 
fides, he lofes, in working the mills, 
forty pounds of mercury per weck, 
which, at the rate of three livres of 
France for twelve ounces, is a far- 
ther expence of 120 livres a week. 
If we add 180 livres more, for ex- 
traordinary pay, fupport of build- 
ings, and other expences, the whole 
of the expence will be goo livres a 
week, or 46,800 livres a year, which 
leaves Mr. Teftoni 13,000 French li- 
vres clear profit. 

But the people of the neighbour- 
hood affured me, that the profits were 
much more confiderable, and that, 
either to avoid envy, or to pay lefs 
duty to the prince, they endeavour, 
as much as they can, to hide the real 
profit. 

However, it is very certain that 
the advantages have diminifhed con- 
fiderably for fome years paft; and 
that the ardour for working them has 
confequently decreafed. In their 
greateft wo Bray a thoufand work- 
men have been employed in thofe in 
the neighbourhood of Macugnaga ; 
at prefent they do not employ half 
that namber : thofe who are poffeffed 
of property in mines are anxious to 
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get rid of it, and every one of the 
i! Sabet I met with, except Mr. 
eltoni, offered me the purchafe. 
It appears that thefe mines are in ge- 
neral richer near the furface than in 
the interior part of the mountain, 
and that they have nearly extratted 
the beft part of them. Mr. Muller 
has made the fame obfervations on 
the mines of Tranfylvania, and Mrs 
Herman on thofe of Ouzal. 

On the other hand, the Sovereign 
greatly encouraged the working of 
thefe mines. Every individual, even 
a foreigner, if he difcovers a new 
vein, provided it is not in the actual 
poffefion of any other individual, . 
may, by a fimple regiftry, fecure to 
themfelves the property, under the 
fole condition of working them 
within acertain time. But on every 
ten ounces of gold he colleéts he 
muft pay ome to the lord of the fee. 
In the vale of Anzafca, Prince Baro. 
meus draws this tenth, and he farms 
it to Mefirs. Teftoni and Paolis. The 
king, on his own fiefs only, claims 
the tenth, This liberty of working, 
the little expence which the extrac- 
tion of the ore by mercury requires, 
have induced many countrymen to 
attack thefe veins; but they have 
been almoft all ruined, and the dif- 
ficulties they have met with from 
the waters, the hardnefs of the rock, 
or the leannefs of the ore, has ftop- 
ped them fhort: thofe alone have 
made money who have had fufficient 
fortune to furmount thefe obftacles. 
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[To be continued.) 


A DISSERTATION on tue CLIMATE or RUSSIA. 


BY MATTHEW GUTHRIE, M.D. PHYSICIAN TO THE IMPERIAL CORPS 
OF NOBLE CADETS AT ST. PETERSBURGH, Fe B.S. OF LONDON AND 


EDINBURGH. 


N a paper publithed in the fe- 
cond volume of the fecond de- 


I 


cade of the Medical Commentaries 
of Edinburgh, I mentioned a de- 
fign of endeavouring to trace the 
influence of acold climate on the 
human body, aad its difeafes, which 


fhould form a contraft with the many 
accounts publifhed of late years rée- 
lative to the effects of hot climates; 
and I likewife mentioned my having 
given detached pieces, fome years 
ago, as a commencement of the fub- 
ject, in the fixty-eighth volume of 
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the Philofophical Tranfactions of Lon- 
don, which contains matter neceflary 
to illuftrate fome parts of the follow- 
ing Differtation. 

I -was. induced to: this defign by 
having met with nothing of the kind 
in the courfe of my reading ; and by 
remarking that, whilft warm countries 
feem to-occupy the attention of many 
of the faculty, the more’ northern re- 
gions appear to intereft but very few 
of our learned brethren, although “it 
is but natural to conclude that if one 
extreme of temperature is found to 
have much influence, the other can 
fcarcely be entirely without it. ° 

In this point of view, the fubje& 
feems to me to merit inveftigation, 
fince: the difeuffion of it is an obje& 
to fcience in general, and to medicine 
in particular. The plan, then; that 
I have chalked out to myfelf, as likely 
to throw light on the fubjeét, is to 
give the hiftory of the northern cli- 
mate in one paper, and that of its 
phyfical influence in another, as it 
appears in the new capital of Ruffia, 
St. Peterfburgh, where I have refided 
for many years. Thefe two differta- 
tions will contain a number of facts 
and obfervations, from which Phyfi- 
cians, in the double fenfe of the word, 
may draw conclufions; for I pretend 
*to nothing more than the honour of 
laying the foundation of an important 
work to be profecuted by others, and 
which will probably require many 
years to complete. 

As to the execution of my plan— 
1ft. I have made ufe of the meteor- 
ological regifter kept in the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, as fuch regifter 
muft be more clofely attended to than 
that of anyindividual, whofe private 
bufinefs mutt often call him abroad at 
the proper hotrs of obfervation. 

adly. I have adopted the Acade- 
my’s divifion of the year into two 
feafons only, as in faét we have but 
two, properly-fpeaking. viz. -winter 
and fummer, the one feafon running 
into the other, without having any well- 
defined, intermediate periods, to an- 
{wer to what are cailed {pring and av- 
tumn in the temperate climates. “Nae 
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ture appeats to hurry'in the north, by 


as quick a tranfition as poflible, from 
the long, fevere winter, into its fhort, 
but ardent; fummer; fo that our 
thawing feafon ‘occupies the period of 
your fprinig’; and the fame kind pa- 
rent feems to prolong the feafon of 
vegetation, froma fimilar wife inten- 
tion, as long as “poffible, till, fur- 
prized in a manner at once by the re- 
turn of winter, ‘without much of what 
may be called autunth weather. 

3dly. I have followed the plan of 
the académic regifter, in prefixing to 
each feafon an enumeration of the 
common phenomena which take place 
in it, fuch as the quantity and dura- 
tion of froft, fnow,” rain, congela- 
tion, &c. as will be feen in the paper, 
adding to the fhort note of the Aca- 
demy on‘each article, a few remarks 
of my: own, which I have colleéted 
during a long refidence inthe north. 

4thly. My calculations are all taken 
from the mean of fifteen years: I am 
happy to embrace this opportunity of 
acknowledging a number of fimilar 
obligations, for many years paft, from 
our equally liberal and learned Profef- 
fors of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences. ‘ 
Laftly. I have added to. the regifter 
the comparative degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s and Reaumur’s thermometers, 
that anfwer to the given number of 
De Lifle’s feale, becaufe the firft is in 
common ufe in Great Britain, and the 
fecond in Rufia, as it ought to be 
(and I believe generally is) with the 
public every where, from its greater 
fimplicity. 


THE RUSSIAN WINTER, 


With the common Phenomena attending 
ite 


Tue Ruffian winter certainly muft 
take the lead, when treating of the 
feafons, both from its duration ‘and 
cenfequence, in this northern fitua- 
tion. The duration of winter is ge- 
nerally from the end of September to 
the beginning of May, although we 
certainly have occafionally very _ 
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fant weather in April, in fpite of 
morning and evening froft, which the 
fun, in his nearer approach, diflipates 
inftantly, on appearing above the ho- 
rizon; nay, the agreeable effeét which 
a little of his fenfible influence has, 
when contrafted with his littl more 
than lunar action for fo long a period, 
leads us to give to April almoft the 
rank of a fummer’s month, although 
I doubt if, in a more fouthern coun- 
try, it would merit that appellation, 
under the fame circumftance. 


Duration of Froft and Snow. 


The duration of winter, if it‘is to 
be defined by the mean term of froft 
and fnow, according to the common 
method, muft be dated from the gth 
of Oétober to the beginning of May, 
when. its force is fo far fpent as to be 
perceptible only by a flight hoarfroft 
at an early morning hour; and as the 
continuance of fnow is generally 
much the fame as that of froft, we 
may reckon the mean period of both 
at about 230 days in the year. 


Term of the Rivers remaining frozen. 


But the duration of what is called 
the real Ruffian winter, when our 
communication by water with the reft 
of the world is fhut up, and that ele- 
ment confounded in appearance, and 
almoft in folidity, with the land, is 
confiderably fhorter, and is to be 
“reckoned from the 27th of Novem- 
ber to the roth of April, its mean 
term for fifteen years paft, that is to 
fay, it comprehends about 160 days 
in the year, for in the feafon allotted 
to winter by the ordjnary definition, 
apgiven above, there are about. 70 
days, when our froft, although equal 
to the congelation of water, in its 
tranquil ftate, is incapable to_arrett 
the rapid. current of rivers, Nay, I 
am yet to learn what degree of it 
might be required for that purpofe ; 
for in this country. there sare certain 
citcumftances which ufually accelerate 
the congelation of rapid rivers, fuch 
as furface being covered with 
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floating ice, formed in the lakes a- 
bove, which, at the firtt -obftacle it 
meets with in its courfe down the ri- 
ver, (as at the bar, a little below the 
city of Peterfburgh) accumulates fo 
as to form one uniform fheet in ap- 
pearance, for many miles above the 
obftacle, compofed of a number of 
large, thick flakes, which the fevere 
froft that commonly prevails about 
that time, almoft inftantly cements to- 
gether, although the fame degree of 
froft is much inadequate to the power 
of congealing the naked furface of the 
running river. By this economy of 
Nature, although the northern. coun- 
tries are much interfected by large and 
rapid rivers, which, from the floating 
ice, donot admit of ftanding bridges, 
ftill the communication is feldom in- 
terrupted for twenty-four hours, as 
they fhut up with a degree of thick- 
nefs fufficient to bear the weight of a 
man almoft immediately, a heavy 
burdens ina few days. 


Thicknefs, and other Phenomena, of the 


lee. 


_ By February our ice has acquired 

the aftonifhing thicknefs of about 
three quarters of an Kaglith yard, 
and, what is equally aftonithing, it 
has loft not above a third of it when 
become fo weak, at the breaking-up 
of the rivers, as not to fupport. the 
weight of a dog. 

At this period, I have paid particu- 
lar attention to. its appearances, and 
found the mafs compofed of a-num- 
ber of long, folid cryftals, refembling, 
in fome meafure, the pipes of an or- 
gan, about half a yard long, but.al- 
moft without adhefion, fo that the 
mafs feems to have loft little but the 
cementing principle, (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreffion) which bound 
thefe cryftals together; inftead of its 
being reduced, according to the com- 
mon opinion, to a pellicle, by the 
attion.of the, fun and water on its up- 
per and under furfaces, which any 
one may convince himfelf is a vulgar 
prejudice, by fimple infpeétion of a 
piece of the floating ice on the break- 
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ing-up of the Neva, which, although 
fank fo deep in the water as to appear 
only like a pellicle above the furface, 
has the confiderable thicknefs that I 
have mentioned, concealed below the 
water. 

I may: here fubjoin fome obferva- 
tions’on the conduéting power of ice, 
with refpect to found. ‘This is afiirm- 
ed to be very great, by the ingenious 
Profeffor of Natural Philofephy in 
your univerfity. I am difpofed to 
accede to his opinion, from know- 
ing that even the unbroken and un- 
cultivated ground of our ftepps or 
deferts conduéts found fo well, that 
the Coffacks hear the tread of a horfe 
at a great diftance, by laying their ear 
to the ground. Experiments might 
be tried in this country on avery great 
feale: but as I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of this kind fince the thought 
ftruck me, I ‘hall content myfelf with 
giving the following extraét of 4 let- 
ter from a friend: 

«« Having walked out on the ice to 
a great diftance from our fort the other 
day, when its cannon were difcharged 
for the taking of Oxakow, the firft 
intimation I received of this event 
was, by a difagreeable ringing found 
from the ice, and, after fome fe- 
conds, the ufual report through the 
air, but not fo violent as the firft.”’ 

Dr. Guthrie here inferts a regiiter 
of the winds which prevail during 
_ winter, and concludes— 

‘¢This circumftance of the weft and 
foutherly winds prevailing during the 
fevere northern winter, muft appear 
rather fingular to moft people, efpe- 
cially in Great Britain, where the 
very name of N. and N. E. winds 
conveys the idea of cold.” 


Mian Quantity of melted Snow and 


Kain, 


Thefe together do not amount, in 
fix winter months, to more than about 
five Paris inches, although the whole 
farface of the northern countries is 
covered with fnow to a confiderable 


depth, over which we drive in fledges, 
without diftinguifhing between land 
and water, whilft, during fummer, a 
period apparently fair in comparifon, 
there falls more than double the quan- 
tity of rain; but, indeed, as it pours 
in torrents; when it does rain, like 
thunder-fhowers in hot feafons, there 
muft fall more than the apparent dry- 
nefs.of the feafon would lead one to 
fuppofe at firft fight, efpecially when 
the large portion furnifhed by the hea- 
vy night dews is added to the quan- 
tity. 

I muft here obferve, that water 
feems to acquire fome new properties 
from being converted into fnow, froft, 
incruftations, and even common river 
ice, if we are to. judge from the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Firft, Lhave fhewn, in a paper pub. 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions of London, that the frozen in- 
cruftation, which is formed on the in- 
fide of the windows, in the habita- 
tions of the lower clafs of people in 
this country, during the fevere part 
of the winter, (an inconvenience a- 
voided in the better fort of houfes, by 
double windows) fets loofe, on thaw- 
ing, a fpecies of mephitic air, pro- 
ducing all the dangerous effects of the 
fumes of charcoal on people expofed 
to its ation. 

zdly, A Mr. Schroeter of this city, 
has found the water of thefe incrufta- 
tions to be of a very volatile nature; 
and, indeed, the folutions of all the 
frigorific produétions mentioned a- 
bove, poflefs a fuperior difpofition to 
evaporate to river water in its natural 
flate, as is fhewn by the following 
experiment, 

He poured into five tea-cups, ftand- 
ing in the window of his room, 4 
tea-fpoon of each of the five different 
fluids mentioned below, when, at the 
expiration of 24 hovts, their compa- 
rative degrees of evaporation were a3 
follow: 

No. 1. A tea-fpoonful of window-craft 
water was almott all evaporated. 
No. 2. A ditto of hoar-froft water had 

loft about the half. 

; No. 3- 
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No. 3. A ditto of fnow-water had 
loft about a third. 

No. 4. A ditto of Neva ice water 
had loft rather lefs than a third. 

No. 5. A ditto of River Neva.water 
had loft nothing to appearance. 


Hail. 


Its appearance is a rare phenome- 
non in this feafon; but 1 fhall leave to 
the ingenious author of the Theory of 
Rain, in the firft volame of the Tran- 
factions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, to give a reafon why’ water 
fhould conftantly take the form’ of 
fnow during the fevere weather of the 
north, and fo feldom that of hail. 
Can it be that the fun has not fufficient 
influence, at this period of the year, 
to raife it to the higher region, where 
the form of hail is fappofed to be 
given? 


Tempefts 


Are equally uncommon with hail in 
the feafon treated of. Indeed Nature 
feems to have ftudied a perfect equality 
in the diftribution of her favours, as 
it is only the parts of the earth which 
moft enjoy the kindly influence ofthe 
fun, that fuffer by the effects of its 
fuperior heat, fo that if the atmo- 
{phere of the north is not fo genial as 
that of the fouth, at leaft it remains 
perfectly quiet and ferene, without’ 
threatening deftruétion to man and the 
produ& of his induftry, as in what 
are commonly called happier climates. 


Aurora Borealis. 


As to the Aurora Borealis, it ofien 
illuminates our hemifphere, more par- 
ticularly in winter, when it appears 
from fixteen to feventeen times in the 
fix months, although we, by no means, 
enjoy fo much of its light as our more 
northern neighbours, who have cer- 
tainly a better title to its fervices, 
from the beautiful plan of equality 
mentioned above. Some remarks 
which. I fhall make in the next article 
but one, may probably ftrengthen the 


opinion of its being an. electric phe- 
nowenon, that is to fay, if proving 
the atmofphere in general to be un- 
commonly electric, at the time of its 

reateft, prevalency, can lead to a pre- 
te of its connection with that 
fluid. 


Parheliuns and Mock Moons 


Are feen frequently in the north. 
Probably our frozen mifts and vapours 
make thefe phenomena more frequent 
here than in the temperate climates. 


General Ol fervations on the Winter Mte 
mofphere, 


The air, though cold, is remarka- 
bly pure and elaftic during our fevere 
froit, fo asto: give a moft furprizing 
degree of {pring and tone to the hu- 
man frame. Ar this time the atmo- 
{phere is moft .aftonifhingly electric, 
even more fo than during our violent 
thunder-ftorms in fummer, if we are 
to judge from the great power of our 
ele&trical machines, and from feveral 
other phenomena, tog curious ‘to -be 
paffed over in filence. 

The mot ftriking of thefe, is the 
appearance of a flame, or drawing a 
flannel cover off a filk chair, or on 
rubbing with a woollen cloth the filk 
hangings of an apartment. On this 
Jatt operation, a flame was feen run- 
ning along the gold-laced border, to 
the great amazement of the Imperial 
fervants, to whom thefe alarming me- 
teors appeared, on dufting the apart- 
ments of the palace in a dark winter 
morning, as I remember to have 
heard at the time, though many years 
age. Bur the fats of this nature, 
which I got from cur ingenious and 
learned electrician M. Epinus, whilft 
Preceptor to his Imperial Highnefs 
the Great Duke, are much more cir- 
cumitantial and interetting. 

However, I do not mean to aflert, 
that the total of the eleétric fluid con- 
tained in the atmofphere is greater in 
winter than fummer, duting the vio- 
lent commotions it occafions here, 
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which are fometimes of a very alarm- 
ing and dangerous nature: I only fy, 
that it appears to be more equally dif- 
fufed through the whole volume of 
the atmofphere, from not being col- 
feéted into‘clouds, as infummer, and 
that the air is in a ftate more difpofed 
to part with it. In fa&, no clouds 
are to be feen during fevere froft, nor, 
indeed, can water exift in that form, 
but is divided into infinitely {mall 
particles, frozen into thining fpicula, 
which play and. fparkle in the beams 
of our bright though feeble fun, in a 
very beautiful manner. ‘This appear- 
ance of fomething like brilliant points 
floating in our atmofphere, is not con- 
flant, but I think follows a fort of 
cloudinefs, which occafionally takes 

lace on a change of temperature, as 
if it was going to fnow; but on the 
cold increafing a few degrees, which 
it does often very fuddenly, the tky 
becomes inflantly clear again, and 
feems to have acquired the little parti- 
cles in queftion, which I have often 
Goighet felt a€ting againft my face, 
while driving with great velocity ina 
ledge. 

That I may fepatate as much as 
poflible theory from fatts, T referve to 
this place fome explanation of what I 
‘have faid above, and beg leave to ha- 
zard_a conjecture, in form of a que- 
ty, for thofe who have more leifure 
and genius than myfelf. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to reconcile the 
jdea of our atmofphere poffefling a 
greater quantity of dleétric fluid in 
winter than fummer, with the difco- 
veries of Meffrs, De Volta and Sauf- 
fure, who have found the eleétricity 
of the air in dry weather to be con- 
_ ftantly pofitive. ‘The laft-mentioned 

nileman fuppofes its pofitive ftate to 
Fe maintained by a regular fupply of 
vapours from the earth, (which are 
difcovered to abound with that fluid) 
carrying up a portion of the elettri- 
city that belongs to the globe. Now, 
as in the north the earth is hard froz- 
en during winter, one fhould think 
the fupply by evaporation cannot be 
fo great in this feafon as in fummer, 
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and of courfe its pofitive flate with 
difficulty kept up from this fource, ac- 
cording to Dr. Franklin’s Theory of 
Plus and Minus. Will that of two 
diftin®& fluids (to which Mr. Sauffure 
feems to'lean in fome ‘part of his 
works) account for it better? There 
is a theory very prevalent in Germany 
and Sweden, nay, we even find the 
refpeQable names of Bergman,Scheele, 
Wilke, &c. amongft its advocates. 
This is a fufficient reafon for my giv- 
ing it a place in this ‘paper, left it 
fhould not be generally kno wn in 
Beitain, 

Pofitive eleétricity is fuppofed to 
be common air faturated with heat or 
fire, as they term it; negative elec- 
tricity is fuppofed to be phlogitton, 
combined with an acid. As to the 
commotion, they account for it, by 
fuppofing that it is owing to the air 
and phlogifton rufhing with violence 
together, (from great affinity) and 
fuddenly fetting loofe the heat con- 
tained in the air, according to Craw- 
ford’s theory, which then becomes 
fenfible, and in fome cafes vifible. I 
muft take the liberty of fuggefting a 
doubt if this new theory will account 
for fo many phenomena in ele@ricity, 
as“the beautiful and fimple one of 
Franklin and Epinus, _ particularly 
for Earl Stanhope’s returning ftroke, 
which his lordfhip proves to have been 
the death of Mr. Brydon’s carter and 
horfes, in fo fatisfa€tory’ a manner, 
that no man in fature will think him- 
felf fafe in a thunder-ftorm, however 
diftant from the explofions. . 

It might be fuppofed, from the fe- 
verity of the froft mentioned above, 
that we foffer much cold during this 
period ; bat the fac is juft the reverie, 
for people in eafy circumftances, who 
are not obliged to remain much out of 
doots, but drive, or even walk from 
one houfe to another, fuffer lefs than 
in moft countries, as there reigns con- 
ftantly a fummer’ heat from’ 14°- to 
16° of Reaumur in our apartments, 
where flowers blow all the winter; 
and when out of doors, the warm fur 
drefs, with the fkin furniture of the 

fledges, 
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fledges, (a coach requires none) keep 
the body fo comfortable, that I am 
convinced lefs. cold is felt, (difference 
of drefs confidered) in driving through 
the ftreets of Peterfburgh in our cold, 
dry air, than through thofe of Lon- 
don or Edinburgh, during the cold, 
moift weather that obtains there dur- 
ing a great part of the winter; efpe- 
cially as this ftate of the atmofphere 
in Britain is often accompanied by 
bleak winds, whilft the air in Ruffia, 
during our greateft cold, is generally 
ferene and calm. In faét, we have 
only the face to -guard againft froft, 
when out of doors, by occafionally 
raifing the cape of our fur garb, as 
all the reft is fecured againft its attack 
by the well-contrived drefs of. the 
porth; and at home, if the door is 
only kept fhut, the cold can enter 
from no other quarter, (the windows 
being double, well caulked, and pa- 
pered in the feams) to counteract the 
equally diffufed heat produced by well- 
contrived ftoves, which are built ge- 
nerally of. white tiles, and. admit of 
much latitude of. elegant form. 

The above defcription of our mode 
of living in winter accounts for a cir- 
cumftance that has been regarded as 
affectation, both in the natives of Ruf- 
fia and.in foreigners, who have refid- 
ed long here, viz. their complaining 
of cold during the winter in the tem- 
perate climates; for, on taking into 
confideration their mode of living at 
home, there is nothing more natural 
than their fuffering cold in countries 
where neither the houfes nor drefsare 
calculated to keep it from conftantly 
acting on the body, during a certain 
period of the year, This is a fitua- 
tion quite new to a Roffian, and 
which produces fenfations more difa- 
greeable than can eafily be imagined, 
till cuftom makes it familiar, and that 
they. have learned to feek heat in ex- 
ercife, inftead of ovens and furs; a 
leffon by. no means. unprofitable to 


_ people of fafhion from the northern, 
countries in Europe. 


Spring. 


As to fpring, I muft again. repeat: 
my remark in the introduétion, that 
we can hardly fay. that it exifts here; 
the feafons of winter and fummer 
running into one another, almof 
without any fenfible intermediate one;; 
for by rhe time that the immenfe 
mafs of {now and ice, which covered 
the face of land and water,:is melt- 
ed, the fun. has acquired fo mych,in- 
fluence as to dart on us at.once a fum- 
mer heat, It is probable that the 
quantity produced by this operation, 
when joined to the effect of our heavy 
night dews in the hot weather, may 
render a. wet intermediate feafon un- 
neceflary, whilft the fhort period al- 
lowed to hurry vegetation through all 
its ftages will, fcarcely admit of it. 
Is it not poffible, likewife, that the 
fudden commencement of fummer on 
the finifhing of the thawing procefs, 
may be accounted for, in fome mea- 
fure, by Dr. Black’s Theory of La- 
tent. Heat? For as water, requires a 
great proportion of fenfible heat, to. 
refume its fluid form, of courfe, a 
large proportion of that furnifhed by 
the fun will be abforbed, until the 
whole is diflolved, when .we at once 
receive all its influence, without any 
part of it being abforbed by our win- 
ter covering.. When this caufe is 
joined to the cold produced by the 
evaporation going on during the thaw- 
ing period, it is-eafy to conceive how 
different our feelings muft be at the 
time when they are both removed, 
and the earth is beginning to acquire 
and give out warmth, which very 
aig takes place in this light, fan- 

y foil, that lets the water readily fil- 
ter through it, and almoft immedi- 
ately begins heat, 

(Of the other Seafons in our next,] 
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Remanks on THE Kixncpom or GINGIRO, anp or THEIR PRACTICE 
or MAGIC. 


BY MR. 


HIS kingdom of Gingiro may 

be fixed upon as the firft on 

this fide of Africa, where we meet 
with the ftrange praétice of divining 
from the apparizion of fpirits, and 
from a direé&t communication with 
the devil: a fuperftition this, which 
likewife reaches down all along the 
weftern fide of this continent on the 
Atlantic ocean, in the countries of 
Congo, Angola, and Benin. In fpite 
of the firmeft foundation in. true phi- 
lofophy, a traveller, who decides from 
the information and inveftigation of 
fats, will find it very difficult to treat 
thefe appearances as abfolute fiction, 
or as owing to a fuperiority of cun- 
ning of one man in over-reaching 
another. For my own part, I con- 
fefs, I am equally at a lofs to aflign 
reafons for difbelieving the fition on 
which their pretenfions® to fome pre- 
ternatural information are founded, 


as. to account for them by the ope- 


ration of ordinary caufes. 

It feems to be ridiculous for Fer- 
nandes to imagine, that the fovercign 
of this little ftate called himfelf Gin- 

iro, knowing that this word figni- 
fed a monkey. His enemies might 

ive him that name, but it is not 
fa ely he would adopt it himfelf. And 
the reafon of that name is ftill more 
ridiculous, for, he fays, it is becaufe 
the gallery, from whence he gives 
his audience, is like a monkey’s cage. 

If that was the cafe, all the princes 
in Congo and Angola give their au- 
diences in fuch places. Indeed, it 
feems to me, that it is here the cuf- 
tons ufed in thefe laft mentioned 
parts of Africa begin, although Gin- 
giro is nearer the coaft of the Indian 
ocean than that of the Atlantic. 
The colour of the people at Gingiro 
is nearly black, itill it is not the 
black of a negro ; the features vere 
fmall and ftraight, as in Europe and 
in Abyffinia. 

‘CAR matters in this ftate are con- 
duéted by magic ; and we may fee to 
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what point. the human underftanding 
is debafed in the diftance of a few 
leagues. Let no man fay, that ig- 
norance is the caufe, or heat of cli- 
mate, which is the unintelligible ob- 
fervation generally made on thefe 
occafions. For why fhould heat of 
climate addié& a people to magic more 
than cold? or, why fhould ignorance 
enlarge a man’s powers, fo that, over- 
leaping the bounds of common intel. 
ligence, it fhould extend his faculty 
of converfing with a new fet of be- 
ings in another world? The Ethio. 
pians, who nearly furround Abyfiinia, 
are blacker than thofe of Gingiro, 
their country hotter, and are, like 
them, an indigenous people, that 
have been from the beginning in the 
fame part where they now inhabit, 
Yet the former neither adore the de. 
vil, nor pretend to have a commu- 
nication with him: they have no 
haman facrifices, nor are there any 
traces of fuch enormities having pre- 
vailed among them. A communica- 
tion with the fea has been always 
open, and the flave-trade prevalent 
from the earlieft times; while the 
king of Gingiro, fhut up in the heart 
of the continent, facrifices thofe flaves 
to the devil, which he has no we 0 
tunity to fell to man. For at Gin- 
giro begins that accurfed cuftom of 
making the fhedding of human blood 
a neceflary part in all folemnitiecs. 
How far to the fouthward this reaches 
I do not know ; but I look upon this 
to be the geographical bounds of the 
reign of the devil on the north fide 
of the equator, in the peninfela of 
Africa. 

This kingdom is hereditary in one 
family, but does not defcend in courfe 
to the eldeft fon, the eleétion for the 
particular prince being in the nobles ; 
and thus far, indeed, it feems to re- 
femble that of their neighbours in 
Abyflinia. 

When the king of Gingiro dies, 
the body of the Secenied is wrapt up 


in 
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in a fine cloth, and a cow is killed ; 
they then put the body, fo wrapt up, 
into the cow’s fkin. As foon as this 
is over, all the princes of the royal 


family fly, and hide themfelves in the - 


bufhes, while others, intrufted with 
the ele€tion, enter into the thickets, 
beating every where about, as if look- 
ing for game. At laft, a bird of prey, 
called in their country Liber, appears, 
and hovers over gk wpe deftined to 
be king, crying and making a great 
noife, without quitting his ftation. 

By this means the perfon deftined 
to be eleéted is found furrounded, as 
is reported, by tygers, lions, panthers, 
and fuch like wild beafts. This is 
imagined to bedone by magic, or the 
devil, elfe there are every where 
enough of thefe beafts lying in the 
cover to furnith materials for fuch a 
tale, without having recourfe to the 
power of magic to affemble them. 


As they find their king thus, like a. 


wild beaft, fo his behaviour continues 
the fame after he is found. He flies 
upon them with great rage, refitting 
to the laft, wounding and killing all 
he can reach without any confidera- 
tion, till, overcome by force, he is 
dragged to a throne, which he fills in 
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a manner perfeétly correfponding ta 
the rationality of the ceremonies of 
his inftalment.. Although there are 
many that have a right to feek after 
this king, yet, when he is difcovered, 
it does not follow that the, fame per« 
fon who finds him fhould carry him 
to his coronation; for there is a fae 
mily who have a right to difpute this. 
honour with the firft profeffor ; and, 
therefore, in his way from the wood, + 
they fet upon the people in whofe 
hands he is, and a battle enfues, where 
feveral are killed or wounded ; and 
if thefe laft, by force, can.take him 
out of the hands of the firft finder, 
they enjoy all the honours due to him 
that made him.king. 
Before he vy palace two men 
are to be flain ; one at the foot of the 
tree by which his houfe is chiefly fup- 
ao the other at the threfhold of 
is door, which is. befmeared with 
the blood of the viétim: and it. is 
faid, (I have heard this often in Abyf- 
finia, from people — from that 
country) that the particular family, 
whofe privilege it is to be flaughtered, 
fo far from avoiding it, glory in the 
occafion, and offer themfelves wil- 
lixgly to meet it. 


Account or a HUNTING-MATCH 1n ABYSSINIA. 


BY THE 8AME, 


T has been a conftant prattice 

with the kings to make a public 
hunting-match the firft expedition of 
their reign. On thefe occafions, the 
king, attended by all the great officers 
of ftate, whofe merit and capacity 
are already acknowledged, reviews 
his young nobility, who will appear 
to the beft advantage as to arms, 
horfes, and equipage, with the greats 
ef number of fervants and attendants. 
The feene of this hunting is always in 
the Kolla, crouded with an immenfe 
number of the largeft and fierceft 
wild beafts, elephants, rhinoceros, 
lions, leopards, panthers, and buffa- 
loes, fiercer than them ail, wild boars, 
wild affes, and many varicties of the 
deer kind. 


As foon as the game is rouzed, and 
forced out of the wood by the foor- 
men and dogs, they all fingly, or fe- 
veral together, according to the fize 
of the beait, or as ftrength and ability 
in. managing their horfes admit, at- 
tack the animal upon the plain with 
long pikes or {pears, or two javelins, 
in.their hands. The king, unlefs 
very young, fits on horfeback, ona 
rifing ground, furrounded by the 
graver fort, who point out to him 
the names of thofe of the nobilit 
that are happy enough to diftinguith 
themfelves in his fight: the merit of 
others is known by report. 

Each young man brings before the 
king's tent, asatrophy, a part of the 
beait he has flain: the head and kia 
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of a lion, or leopard, tke fealp or 
horns of a deer, the private parts of 
an elephant, the tail of a buffalo, or 
the horn of a thinoceros, “THe great 
trouble, force, ‘arid time néceflary ‘to 
take out' the teeth “of ‘an elephant, 
feldom make them ready to ‘be pre- 
fented with the reft ofthe: fpoils ; 
fire, too, is neceflary for loofing them 
from the jaw. The head of a ‘boar 
is brought ftuck upon a lance; but is 
not touched, as being unclean. 

Theelepharits’ teeth are the king’s 
perquifites. Of thefe, round, ivory rings 
are turned for bracelets, and a quantity 
of them always brought, by him to be 
diftributed among the moft deferving 
in the field, and kept’ ever after as a 
certificate of gallant behaviour. 

Nor is this mark attended with ho- 
nour alone. Any man who hall from 
the king, queen, regent, or governor 
of a province, feceive fo many of 
thefe rings as fhall cover his arm down 
to his wrift, appears before the twelve 
judges on a certain day, and there, 
laying down his arm with thefe rings 
upon it, the king’s cook breaks every 
one in its turn, with a kind of kitchen 
cleaver, whereupon the judges give 
him a certificate, ‘which: proves tlrat 
he is entitled to a territory, whofe 
revenue muft exceed 20 ounces of 
gold, arid this is never either refufed 
or delayed. All the different fpecies 
of game, however, are not equally 
rated.” He that flays a galla, or fhan- 
galla, mah to man, is entitled to two 
rings ; he that flays an. elephant to 
two; a rhinoceros, two; a giraffa, 
on account of its fpeed, and to-en- 
courage hiorfemanfhip, two; a buffa- 
lo, two; a lion, two; a leopard, 
one; two boats, whofe tufks are 
grown, one; and one for every four 
of the deer kind. 

Great difputeseonftantly arife about 
the killing cf thefe bealts ; to deter- 
mine which, and prevent feuds and 
quarrels, a council fits every evening, 
ia which*is anofficer; ¢alled Dim- 
foafoa; ot Red’Cap, from apiece of 
red filk he wears upon his forehead, 
leaving the tép of his head bare, ‘for 
no perfor is alawedto Gover this head 
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entirely, except the king, the twelve 
judges, and dignified priefts. This 
officer regulates the precedence of one 
nobleman 6ver another; and is pof- 
feffed” of the hiftoty of all’pedigrees, 
the nobleft of which are always ac. 
counted. thofe neéareft” to’ the King 
he nyt ' rvig? 

very man pleads his owncaufe be- 
fore the council, and ‘receives imme- 
diate fentence. It ‘is avfettled rule 
that he who ftrikes the animal firit, if 
the lafice-remain ‘upright, or in the 
fame dire@tion itr which it ‘enters the 
beaft, it is his, whatever numbers ‘com- 
bat with him afterwards: there is one 
exception, however, that if the beat 
after receiving the firft wound, though 
the lance is in him, fhould lay hold 
of a horfe or man, fo that it is evi- 
dent he would prevail againft'them, a 
buffalo, for example, that fhould tofs 
a man with his horns, or an elephant 
that fhould take a horfe with his 
trunk, the man who fhall then flay 
the beaft, and prevent or reienge the 
death of the man or horfe attacked, 
fhall be accounted the flayer of the 
beaft, and entitled'to the premium. 

The king, from ocolar inftruction, 
is prefumed to be able’té choofe a- 
mong the young nobility thofe that 
are ready for taking the neceflary 
charges in the ‘army; and it is from 
his judgment in this that the priefts 
foretel whether his reign ‘is to be a 
fuccefsful one, orto end in misfor- 
tune and difappointment. 

Many nations of pérfeét blacks in- 
habit this low country, all Pagans, 
and mortal enemies to the Abyifinian 
government. 

Hanting thefe miferable wretches 
is the fiext expedition undertaken by 
a new king. The feafon’ of this is 
ju before the rains, while the poor 
favage is yet lodged under the trees, 
preparing his food for the appfoach- 
ing winter, before~he retires into his 
cave, in the mountain, where he pales 
that inclement feafon in pon con- 
finement, bit “as conftant fecurity; 
for thefe nations are ‘all "Troglodites, 
and “by thé Abylistins afe * Called 
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Tur Ontcrn of GRECIAN ORACLES,; — 


“HE Amphiétyons gained much 
| confideration “4 declaring 
themfelves protectors of the Delphic 
oracle, which had been growing to 
importance fince the Dorian conqueft, 
and which thenceforth gradually ac- 
uired a fingular influence om the af- 
firs of Greece. It is feldom poffi- 
ble to explain the rife of initicutiohs, 
derived from the natural peffions of 
inen, or founded on prejudices as an- 
cient as. the world, The moft proba- 
ble information concerning the Gre- 
cian oracles was conyeyed to Herodo- 
tus, in a thin allegorical veil, by the 
priefts of Dodona, and, explained to 
that inquifitive and ingenious travel- 
ler, by the priefts of Jupiter, in 
gypt.. In the fanciful ftyle of anti- 
quity, a black pigeon Hew from the 
temple of Egyptian Thebes to 'Thef- 
protia, in Epirus, petched on a fpread- 
ing. oak, proclaimed with a human 
voice, that an oracle of Jupiter fhould 
be eftablifhed; and the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring hamlet of Dodona 
obeyed the divine admonition. In 
piatoer language, a female attendan:, 
ing to the temple of ‘Thebes on 
the Nile, was tranfported to Epirus 
by Phoenician pirates, and there fold 
as a fave. 

Her Egyptian complexion deferved 
the epithet of black among the moun- 
taineers of ‘Thefprotia, bordering on 
the Illyric hordes, who were remarked 
by the Greek hiftorians for their 
blooming complexion, active vigour, 
and longevity. Shewas faid to pet 
the language of birds, before the un- 
cron 

iftingnifhed by the appellation of 
himen Genk. The eitterprixing fe- 
male, though redyced to captivity a- 
mong thofe whom fhe mutt have re- 
garded as barbarians, did not yield to 
defpair, but dexteroufly availed her- 
felf of the advantages which fhe de- 
tived from her education and her 
country. In Egypt fuperftition had 
been already reduced into fyftem; and 
a ie ag te prophecy was one of 
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the Grecian tongue, often 1 
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the moft fuccefsful artifices by which 
the priefts of Thebes long governed 
the opinions and refolations of prince 
and people. Her attendance on the 
temple. had taught her fome of the 
arts by which this pretenfion was 
maintained; : She chofe the dark 
thade of a venerable oak; delivered 
myfterious anfwers to the admiring 
patisatey her reputation inereafed ; 
fuccefs gained her affociates; a tem- 
ple rofe to Jupiter, and was farround- 
ed by houfes for his minifters, 

This. fingular infticution was imi- 
tated, at a very early period, in many 
provinces of Greece. The. vatious 
and inconfiftent accounts of, fimilar 
eftablifhments abundantly confirm the 
antiquity of their origin; and the mul- 
tiplicity of temples, groves, grottos, 
and caverns, in which the favdurites 
of innumerable divinities , declated 
their will to men, proves them no 
lefs univerfal than ancients During 
the heroic ages, indeed, as illuftrious 
and pious. men. believed themfelves, 
on important occafions, hondured 
with the immediate prefence and ad- 
vice of their heavenly protectors, the 
fecondary information .of priefts and 
oracles was lefs generally repardéd and 
efteemed: but in proportion as the be- 
lief ceafed that de gods appeared in 
a human form, or the fuppofed vifits 
at leaft of thefe celeftial beings feem- 
ed lefs Frequent and familiar, the of- 
fice of prieft became more important 
and refpeftable, and the confidence in 
oracles continually gained ground. At 
length, thefe admired illuftrations, be- 
ing confidered as the chief and almoft 
a mode of communications with 
fupernatural powers, acquired a de- 
greé of influence ca pe to controul 
every. other principle of authority, 
whether civil or facred. 

But thefe various oracles, though 
alike founded on ignorance, and raifed 
by deceit, were not equally fupported 
by power and policy. The crafty 
Cretans, {apt fcholars of Egypt) who 
inftitused the woshhip of the Delphian 
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Apollo, gradually procured ‘the credit 
of fuperior veracity to the prediGions 
of the god whom they ferved,  Fa- 
vourable circtimitances concurred; thie 
central fituation of Delphi; the ver- 
hal feffion- of theAmphictyons; the 
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luftre derived from the immediate 
ptote@tion: of. that affembly; above 
all, the uncommon and awful afpeét 
of thé place itfelf,’ fitted “to excite 
wonder in ages lefs addicted to fuper- 
ftition. 


GENERAL Parncrpies or POLITICAL @CONOMY. 


BY THE COUNT DE BRUBL. 
No. I, 


HE -profperity of a country 
confiftsin the riches and num- 
ber of its inhabitants; thus all’ the 
plans imaginable for the advantage of 
the public happinefs, may be ranged 
under one or other of the three fol- 


Jowing heads— 
. hen all the members of a 


eommunity acquire a more eafy life, 
gteater variety of enjoyments, in a 
word, when they become richer. I 
call riches the means to fatisfy either 
the wants ot defires’ of man. The 
annual, reproduétion of thefe means is 
what conftitutes the Revenue, a term 
which, as well as Riches, when wey 


are applied to a nation, fignifies 
ways the produce of its ind , 

2. When the namber 0 the inha- 
bitants of a strat Sarg without 


the riches, which form the property 
6f every individual receiving the leait 
igcreafe. 

3. When the riches of the inhabi- 
tants of a country extend its popula- 
tion, and reciprocally, when the aug- 
mentation of their nambers tends to 
the increafe of the revenues of indi- 
viduals. 

From thefe preliminary notions I 
think myfelf authorized to draw the 
following conclufions : 

rft, That the riches and population 
of a country farnith alone the true 
meafure of its phyfical happiaefs, even 
as this is, in its turn, the perfection of 
government. 

2d. That the only means to ad- 
vance the public profperity are thofe 
which render a njtion richer and 
more populous. = / 

$d. That all individual opulence 
which has been acktuired at the ex- 


pence of population, is not a nation. 
al gain; and that reciprocally the 
augmentation of the inhabitants, to 
which it is neceflary to facrifice a 
part of their eafe, is not a public ad- 
vantage. 

The true friends of mankind will 
never forget that there exifts the mot 
intimate relation between the riches 
and the population of a country, and 
will confider the union thereot as the 
bafis of public profperity, they will 
feel that riches are lefs to be defired 
in a ftate, for the conveniences they 
procure to thofe who. poffefs them, 
than for the number of induftrious 
people who draw their fubfiftence from 
them; they will alfo comprehend that 
the greaieft utility of a namerous po- 
pulation confifts in the increafe of the 
produce of national induftry. 

Yet another very important point 
of view under which the riches and 
population of a country deferve to be 
regatded, is the degree of power 
which they procure, with this very 
remarkable difference, that a nume- 
rous population gives a ftrength to a 
ftate, which riches enly furnifh the 
means to procure: from whence it is 
evident that their. union ought to be 
produttive of the highelt degree of 
power, of which a country is fufcep- 
tible. 

Among the means of augmenting 
the public profperity, agriculture pre- 
fents itfelf firft to our notice, as the 
moft effential to the prefervation of 
the human fpecies; her title to the firk 
rank among the ufeful arts having ne- 
vet been contefted, the needs neither 
advocates or panegyrifts. Her pre- 


eminence is founded on the univerfal 
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want of het prodaétions;- which ren- 
ders her alfo the bafis ofall the arts; 
atid; the primitive'caufe of all’ the 
other produétions 6f the foil. 

In fact, t agriculture we 
¢annot conteivé ‘the exiftence of any 
other occupation, ‘fince ‘there is ‘not 
any which ddés not require labourers ; 
for althoughi'all the occupations deém- 
ed ufeful, procure a living to thofé 
who work’ at them); neveérthélefs, ag 
the ‘exiftencé of man’ néceffarily fup- 
pofes a fubfiftence, ‘the’ reveriue which 
refults from thé reitewed" prodations 
of the'earth muft always precede that 
which isthe’ produce of any other 
fpecies of labour; thus agriculture is 
ie principle “aiid” the foundation ‘of 
all reveriue. ; ing, Bron 

Since ie Radon ts ape ek of 
aptictilturé ori’ the national profperity 
phievaa acknowledget Feit talk 
cient for me to*have pointed ‘out that, 
among the many advantages which 
exchifivély beldhg' to’ it,- ‘before T pafs 
to the Confideration "GF the Tatimate’ 
and ‘infeparable” connetion of: ' the’ 
happinefs of the peoplé, with’ arts? 
mantifattures and’ commerce; it is by’ 
the ulfoldftig chs” ¢onnettion that 
flattet’ myfelf' to’ be “able” to” refute” 
cotipletely thé dé<trine of ‘cértain aa.’ 
thors hd, ike theabkward flatrerers’ 
of Défpreaik, Knbiw" nor tow'to praife® 
agriculture Withdae tinder valbing eve_ 
ry other fort of Tabour.’ 

eis agreed that agricditure fartni ft.’ 
“nr firth fat’ beyond what’ is ne-" 
céflaty for the’ culrivatérs ‘and propri-" 
ctor’ Of the” land? Soo fe heey 
extefs'is equal’td ‘a°third! of the’ hart’ 
veft, and let us fee how'we may aif 


pole of the produce? in Whatever ¢h- 


quiries we make ified this fubjeet, they” 
two folléwing wfés;" . 
One’ to battet this excefs for the” 
fervices ‘or thé ‘prodtité” of the’ iiduf- 
try OF their fellow countrymen? ©” 
The'othet'té export’ this excels in’ 
exchange’ fot “divers objets of ‘their 
wants; “fOr @keepe we can perfuade' the’ 
ors ‘of thofe fubliftences ‘to ‘em- 


will be’ redticelt’ P’believe’orily to’ the” 


ploy thet Lig Retort 
*retiain¥" ‘not, 'thar*T"’ 


of ‘idlers}” 
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know of,' any-other method to point 
Out to thems. {6 => 

Now, with refpe& to-national prof- 
perity,-the- difference between thofe 
two appropriations is prodigious: To 
make this clear, let. us fuppofe two 
kingdoms of equal: extent® and fertie 
lity, .of which one fhall .be entirely 
¢mployed’ in agficulture,;. and the 
other fhall-join with agriculture every 
other {pecies.of labour and induftry : 
we will fappofe that all-the commerce 
of thefe two Kingdoms is confined to 
each other, - In this fituation, what- 
ever may be the wahts of the agricul. 
tural ftate in divers articlés, whether 
of ufe or ‘accommodation, it canhot 
procure them but by exchanging theit 
provifions for the ¢artificial produces 
tions of the manufaturing ftaté; the 
latter will nourith in herbofomn a mul- 
titude of workmen of which the other 
is' totally deprived, ‘To edie at the 
exaét meafure of the: faperiotity of 
the -manufaéturing people, we muft 
abferve that; accorditg to! the fappo- 
fition, the esa sy toca Mies rr 
nations’ are per! » the excef 
of sip eifiones will theii be the fame in 


> the two countries, : Bot the manufac- 


turing-kingdom retaining within.irfelf 
the whole mafs of its provifidas, and 
adding thereto the fuptrabundait fab- 

fiftence of its neighbour,’ the popala~ 
tion, thereof will furpafs thar of ‘the. 


‘ other in the'opfopertion..of two ‘to’ 
oné, ‘Here is a demontftration, pd- 
pulation is conftantly regulated by the © 
meats of fubfiftence; now. if a manue 
faQuring ftate preferves the wholeof its: 
provifions three: thirds, \and atigments 


them with one-third of the. provifions 
of the agricultural fate, then the po. 
pulation of the firmer’ ig .to that of; 
the latter as four-thigds'to two-thirds, 
Now if a double. and ative popula- 
tion augments the oy mer and pow- 
er of a nation inthe fame proportion, 
then with a perfe&t equality ih extent, 
fertility, and’ cultivation , of. the, 
earth, the arts, manbfaétures, and 
commerce, give a fuperiority: ‘to :a, 


'ftate, in proportion’ to the number of” 


its fubjeéts who work for the ciiltiva: 


tors, and of thofe who fell their ma-; 
Ces nuface 
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niufactures to-ftrangers,.. "Thus the 
higheft degree of ftrength, opulence, 
and profperity, to which a country 
is capable of arriving, is, when its 
ative population . exceeds that of 
every othercountry, poffeffing equal 
extent-and fersjlity of foil. | 

This conclufion is, doubtlefs, fuf- 
ficiently ftriking, to convince us that 
agriculcure: alone is not fufficient to 
raifé a nation to the lieight of happi- 
nefs. and power; neverthelefs, to 
concentrate all the Jight itis poffible 
together, on this interefting {ubjedt, 
I'cannot refrain from entering fur- 
ther-into the following decails. 
ood hall fir obferve. thauthe fuppo- 
fitidn «that the difpofable: excels of 
provifions is always one-third of the 
barvet of a country wherein .agri- 
caltare flourifkes, is by no: means ef- 
fential to the foundation: of our prin- 
eiple. ~The quantity of this excels 
depends onfo many-varying circum. 
ftances, that it-is impoflible bur its 
propottion to the whole: amount of 
the: fubfiftences maf: fuffer corre. 
fponding: variations: yet, whatever 
may be the difference among diffe- 
rent people, it ig nat the lefs certain 
that agriculture is every where able 
to furnifh an excefs of fubfiftéence; 
now the general tenor of the princi- 
ple which ferves as a foundation ta 
my réafonings in the following pro- 
pofitions, implying folely a poflible 
exiftenoe of a certain excefs, it fig- 
nifies little what the real proportion 
js.to the whole produce of provifions 
in different countries, 

The firft pofition we will confider, 
fhall be that of a people purely. agri- 
cultural; the whole extent of their 
territory fhall be cultivated with fuch 
cate and knowledge, as.to leave no- 
thing to be defired, their harveft fhall 
be abundant, and, after having fur- 
nifhed fyubfiftence to the whole of the 
people, there fhall remain one-third 
of their. provifions to be difpofed of. 
Singe this people poffefs neither arts, 
manufactures, or commerce, they 
have but one means to fupply them. 
felves therewith, that is, by ftrangers 
bringing ta them different articles, 
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either of ufe orluxury, which they 
will exchange for a part of their fu. 
perfigous provifions,:.I -will {uppofe 
one-fixth ‘part, of their harveft fhall be 
fofficient for. fach.enshenge and that 
they fhall fell the-other fixth, which 
they are enabled to difpofe of to dif- 
ferent nations, who come to them in 
fearch of ‘fyubfiftence. «Invthis: firua- 
tion it is evident, that our-nation will 
not only be fupported, but that, added 
to the;enjoyment of all the conveni- 
ences.and comforts of life; which the 
will draw. from. othets, -fhe -wiil.fur- 
ther poffefs what is commonly under- 
ftood by the balance of trade,’ 

Will it not be faid by fome, that 
this people has nothing Fowbet to do, 
for the advancement of their happi- 
nefs? .. There is, however, much ne- 
ceflary before fhe has attained to the 
height of her profperity 5. and the fal- 
lowing pofition wil] thew ys how far 
the “am it, 

2d pofition. . Our nation: acquires 
fach a proportion . of, arts, manvfac- 
tures, and commerce, ‘as will, with 
one-fixth part of her difpafable pro- 
Vifions, fupport a. number of met- 
chants, manufacturers, and» artiits, 
equal to the number of foreigners the 
formerly maintained in thefe employ- 
ments; continuing ftill to difpofe of 
a fixth part of her provifions, and ta 
augment the capital of individuals by 
the produce of her exports. The ad- 
vantages of this operation are cafily 
eftimated ; ‘for it is fafficient to re- 
mark, that her population soit aug- 
mented one fixth, her ftrength and 


happinefs will have increafed in “the 
fame progreffion. 


34 pofition, But here is one-fill 
more ftriking; our nation, not con- 
tentin herfeif with being able to 
provide for the fupport of a number 
of indyftrious men, who fupply her 
with the various conveniences of Ji 
of which fhe ftands in need, is after- 
wards enabled to keep within herlelf 
the whole difpofable part-of her pro- 
vifions, by the increafed confumpuon 
of her manufaéturersiand artifts, whofe 
produétions fhe fells to different coun- 
tries, for a fum that’ will eal 

value 
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yalue fhe formerly, procured.for.. the 
fixth of her provifions. . In this fitua- 
tion, her commerce. attains a degree 
of utility.of which it was not fofcep- 
tible in her former ftate; for, with 
the fame land,,.and the fame cultiya- 
tion,, the -inhabitants are increafed 
one-third, an immenfe acquifition, 
which equally tends to the increafe 
and augmentation of her happinefs. 
4th pofition. But we-have not yet 
conduéted our nation to the utmoft 
limits of her profperity : the progrefs 
of her; induftry. and ,commerce may 
yet extend,,even when her confump- 
tion has amounted to.the whole of her 
production; It, is.evident, an. in- 
creafed demand, for her artificial pro- 
deétions will alfo.increafe the manu- 
fatture. of them, Or, if it thould 
come to-pafs that, to fatisfy the de- 
mands of foreigners, our nation fhould 
employ a certain number.of workmen 
beyond what fhe.can fupport with the 
excefs of her.provifions, the will aug- 
ment.in equal proportion the degree 
of her profperity... 

Let us return, In the. four fitua- 
tions in which.I have placed our na- 
tion, we hase. feen. her profperity in- 
creafe, in. proportion to the good ufe 
the has made of the excefs of her fub- 
fiftences:, In. the third, the has in- 
creafed herpopulation one-third above 
her fir fitaation ; and, in the fourth, 
the fapports even more than her own 
provifions can feed. . I will not un- 
dertake tu determine the meafure of 
this excefs,. which depends on, two 
very ‘variable circumftances, viz. the 
fale of her. artificial produétions to 
foreigners, and the quantity of pro- 
vifionsa trading nation is able to draw 
from others... 

Hence, the commerce of a. people 
is neceflarily bounded, and the limits 
thereof is more or lefs extenfive, in 
proportion as-her fituation is more or 
lefs'favourable to navigation. Thus, 
however brifk the demand for the ar- 
tifjcial. produGtions of a people may 
be, if fhe-is fituated far from the fea, 
and fusrounded by neighbours, from 
whom fhe cannot draw fubfiftence, 
the muft neceffarily give up the great- 


eft advantages : there are, therefore, 
few inland countries whofe population 
can ever increafe beyond what their 
own.-harveft will {opply; fo.that the 
confuraption of the medium produce 
of her agriculture fixes the maximum 
of the number of her inhabitants, 
Hitherto we have been confidering 
the advantages that a nation may gain 
from the moft ufeful employment of 
the excefs of her provifion, attending 
tothe fuppofition that her territory is 
cultivated to the greateft perfection. 
But in reality there is not any coun. 
try deprived of art, induftry and 
commerce, whofe land receives all the 
cultivation, of which. it .is.capable. 
The encouragement for continued and 
expenfive Jabours,. can only arife from 
the indoftrious clafles of , mankind. 
Thefe hired fervants, whom fome wri- . 
ters ratherJook on as the burthenfome 
members of fociety, who, by incef- 
fantly prefenting 10, the eyes of the 
cultivators different, objeGs, either for 
ufe or convenience,, raife in them a 


- with to enjoy them, which, in its 


turn, excites them to a better. culii- 
vation of their lands. . The proprie- 
tors of vaft poffeffions, how infenfible 
foever they may.be to thé happinefs or 
the power of their country, cannot 
be indifferent to the advantages of 
having within their reach all the con- 
veniences of life, which if they are 
obliged to procure from foreigners, 
the charge of conveying them, the 
deprivation of choice, the rifks of 
long voyages, all prefent obftacles to 
their enjoyment of them; they ought, 
therefore, to intereft themfelves great- 
ly in the prefervation of thofe of their 
fits, cotinck ylich whole application 
and induftry procure them fo many 
comforts. ‘There is no villager, how- 
ever infignificant, who does not di 
his field the deeper, and look after his 
meadow with greater care, if he is 
convinced that the produce of his Ia- 
bour .is able to procure him various 
conveniences of life which he would 
never have entertained a wifh for, if 
there did not exift in his neighbour. 
hood workmen to fabricate and tradef- 
men to fupply him with them. In 
coyn- 
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countties deftitute of thefe two ufeful 
claffes of men; the farmers feek oni 

to obtain from an ill cultivated fol 
the mere neceffaries for their exift- 
ehce; the conveniences of life: are 
unknown to them, and indolence 
forms their only pleafure: but let 
them once have a fight of objeéts of 
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ufe of ornaments the-coft of. which 
is within thé compafs of their abili- 
ties, they will be Rimvlated by ade. 
fire to attain them, which will bring 
on ah application to induftry, an im. 
provement of his former, and in gene. 
ral a more cafeful and perfétt culti- 
vation. 


‘Aw Accouxt of tHe CHINESE Anb some of THE ANCIENT 
GRECIAN DANCES, 


¢ 

T is but too true that the arts 

Rave in our times loft much of the 
extenfivenefs, importance and energy, 
which they formerly had. ‘They have 
béen' totally ftripped of their moral 
and political attributes, Among the 
Greeks, poetry had an intimate con- 
nexion with'their laws, morals, and 
réligion. At prefent, to ufe the ex- 
preflion of Malherbe, a good poet is 
of no more. effential value in a ftate 
than a good player at nine-pins. The 
dé&{cription we ate going to give of 
the Chinefe dances, having reminded 
us of the dances’ of ancient Greece, 
we have judged it agreeable to our 
reader to retrace to him the charafter 
of thefe before we prefent him with 
an account of the others. 

We do not certainly mean to repeat 
all that it has pleafed the ancients to 
advance concerning the origin of 
dancing. The exercife itfelf is pro- 
bably as;ancient as hnmankind itfelf: 
it muft have been neceflarily produced 
by the invincibly inftin@tive inclina- 
tion which all men have to motion 
and imitation. ‘The Hebrews, after 
the example of: the Egyptians, ‘ac- 
companied all their religious ceremo- 
niés, with fongs.and dances. The 
Ethiopians. never marched to battle 
but dancing, and before they let fly 
their arrows, which they wore round 
their heads, ranged in form of rays, 
they: put on a menacing air, and went 
on executing a dance; in. a manner 
which they imagined could not but 
ftrike their enemies with terror and 
difmay. The Indians adored the 
fun, not with the gefture practifed by 


the Greeks, in the wérhhip of their 
divinities, by kiffing their owri hands, 
bat by turning towards’ the eaft, and 
dancing in a proféund filence, as if 
they thereby meant to imitate, in 
their movements, the appatent march 
of that lominary. It’ was from’ thefe 
nations that what is called figure-dan- 
cing fpread itfelf into Greece. 

ncing moft, in its infancy or 
beginnings, have béen nothing better 
than an irregular, confufed affem- 
blage of fteps, leaps, and jattitudes,! 
which could only exprefs, in a rude, 
coarfe mannet, the paffiohh of the 
dancer.’ This ftile of dancing, or ra- 
thet of bounding’ or leaping, became 
at length fubjected ‘to the laws of ca- 
dence, and a detérmined ‘ meafure of 
time; afid as in the chace,:in- fports, 
and in combats, it is the feet that aré 
principally exercifed,: it’is likely that 
dancing was at’ firft confined to the 
movements’ of thofe inferior patts of 
the body, and that it'was not till long 
afterwards, ifi progrefs of time,- that 
the attitudes” of the hands'-and: arais 
received the improvement of regula- 
tion. 

The defcription which Homer 
gives of the dance invented by De 
dalas for Ariadne, and which, -a¢- 
cording to that poet, Vulcan had re- 
prefented on the fhield’ of Achilles, 
gives us room to believe that the art 
of dancing had by that time made.a 
confiderable progrefs in Greece. On 
this fhield were to be obfervéd young 
meh and maidens dancing, and held- 
ing ‘one’ another by the’ hand}-the 
girls wearing light flowery gowns,and 
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Jands of @otvers; the-youths fplen- 
Sia velts, and: having golden handled 
{words hung'on filver belts; appeared 
dancing the rounds, with fteps maf- 
tetly figured, and imitating the mo- 
tion of a potter’s wheel; then divid- 
ing themfelves into bands, they foon 
reoined, and blending the figures, 
made a kind of regular confufion. 
In the midft of the circle were two 
dancers, who fung, and executed a- 
mazing leaps.» Muft not, then, thefe 
various motions and ho fo fit to 
reprefent the’ multiplied: mazes of the 
labyrinth, imply the art’s having ar- 
rived at a ftate of figuring, of imita- 
tion, and even adegree of mafterli- 
nefs? 

The fame poet, after having (on 
the occafion of ‘the arrival of Ulyffes 
at the court of Alcinous) told us that 
the public managers or diretors of the 
entertainments defigned for the for- 


mer, and who were nine in number, 
had’ prepared an immenfe fpace of 
ground, which they had levelled into 
aplain, adds, that the hero prefented 
a lyre to Demodfeus, who thereon, 
— himfelf in the middle of a 


and of youths, executed a dance 
with fo much agility, that Ulyfles 
could not, without aftonifhment, be- 
hold the almoft dazzling quicknefs of 
their fteps. 

It is, however, inconteftible, that in 
the time of Plato, the art of dancing 
hada charaéter of nobienefs, of per. 
fection, and even of utility, which it 
is far from having to boaft at prefent. 
It had thea begun to be no longer look- 
ed upon in the light of a mere amufe- 
ment, but was become a confiderable 
part of the religious ceremonies, and 
military exercifes; in fhort, the go- 
vernment itfelf made it an object of 
its attention and concern. 

The modern dancing is, in a man- 
ner, confined to a certain mode of 
movement. It was not fo with what 
was exprefled among the ancients by 
the word Saltatio. This formed a 
third kind of the hiftoriwic or repre- 
fentative att, which, accompanied with 
mufic, by means of pofitions, attitudes, 
movements and geftures, properly ca- 
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denced and’ regulated, expreffled all 
fubjects, even the paffions and man- 
ners. Thence Simonides defined 
dances: to bé poems in dumb thew, 

The ancients, on a plan of making 
their relaxations, as well as their 
labours, contribute to the public uti- 
lity, had early perceived, that dancing 
added to the beauty of the body, and 

ve it more force and grace, render- 
ing it withal more alert, more {pright- 
ly, and fit for martial exercifes: they 
faw at the fame time, its tendency by 
analogy to perfect the foul, in giving 
it juft ideas of proportion, of meafure, 
and harmony, in its motions. 

In confequence of thefe obferva- 
tions, they ‘not only eftablifhed aca- 
demies for this exercife, but inftituted, 
games, at which the prize was con- 
tended for by perfons excellent in 
that art : and to give more encourage- 
ment and celebrity to the prize, the 
conqueror was to receive it from the 
public. 

The Sa/tation, according to Plutarch, 
was compofed of three parts : 

The firft was the motion, whether 
by the ftep, or by leaping. 

The fecond was the figute. The 
third was the demonftration or repré- 
fentation of the fubje&. “The daxce 
was diftinguifhed into Ample and com- 

ofite. 

The fmple dance was that which 
was only formed of the motions of 
the limbs, as of leaping, of the'change, 
the crofling, the ftriking of the feet, 
the running forward or backward, the 
bending or extenfion of the hams, the 
raifing or falling of the arms, with 
the different figures which compre- 
hend not only the motions, bit the 
paufes or refts, as when the points 
were to imitate one fleeping, of 
thinking, or admiring, or terrified, 
or obferving, or weeping, or laughs 
ing, &c. , 

The compofite dance, was fo called 
from the dancer’s adding to the mo- 
tions of his limbs, various feats ‘of 
attivity, with bafkets, quoits, wheels, 
ivy-wrapped, fwords, &c. 

The mafters or compofers of the 
true genuine dances, were the poets: 
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they themfelves taught the figure and 
motions to thofe who were to execute 
them, and we read that Thefpis, 
Pratinas, Cratinus and Phrynicus 
danced themfelves, in the reprefenta- 
tion of their own dramas. 

To throw fome order into the fhort 
defcription we propofe to give here of 
the different dances of the ancients, 
we fhall follow the divifion which 
Plato has made on them, in his work 
on the Republic. This philofopher 
seduced them to three claffes : 

The military dances, which tended 
to make the body robuft, attive, and 
well difpofed for all the exercifes of 
war. 

The domeftic dances, which had for 
their objeét, an agreeable and inno- 
cent relaxation and amufement. 

"the mediatorial dances, which 
were in ufe for expirations and 
facrifices. 

Of military dances, there were two 
forts; the gymno gymnopedique dance, 
or the dance of children; and the 
Exoplia, or the armed dance. The 
Spartans bad invented the firft, for an 
early excitation of the courage of their 
children, and to lead them on infen- 
fibly to the exercife of the armed 
dance. This children’s dance ufed 
to be executed in the public place. 
It was compofed of two choirs, the 
one of men, the other of chil- 
dren, whence, being chiefly defigned 
for thefe, it took its name. They 
were both of them ina flate of nudity. 
The choir of the children regulated 
theirs motions by thofe of the men, 
and all danced at the fame time, fing- 
ing the poems of Thales, Alcman, 
and Diomyfodotus. 

The enoplian, or pyrthic, was danced 
by young men armed cap-a-pee, who 
executed to the found of the flute, all 
the proper movements, either for at- 
tack, or for defence. It was com- 
pofed of four parts. 

The ff, the podifm or footing, 
which confifted in a quick fhiftin 
motion of the feet, fuch as was Ho 
fary for overtaking“a flying enemy, 
or for getting away from him, when 
= ee 
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The fecond part was thexiphifr. This 
was a kind Loaded - in which 
the dancers imitated all the motions 
of a combatant; aiming a ftroke, 
darting a javelin, or dextroufly lody- 
ing, patrying or avoiding a blow, or 
thruft. 

The zhitd part, called the somo, 
confifted in very high leaps or vault. 
ings, which the dancers frequently 
repeated, for the better ufing them. 
felves occafionally to leap a ditch, or 
{pring over a wall. 

The tetracomos was the fourth and 
laft part: this was a fquare figure ex- 
ecuted by flow and majeftic move- 
ments. Some pretend, that it was 
particular ‘to the Athenians. Pollux 
(in his Onomatticon) affirms that it 
was in ufe among other nations; but 
it would be difficult to afcertain, 
whether it was every where executed 
in the fame manner. 

Of all the Greeks, the Spartans 
were thofe who ‘the moft cultivated 
the pyrrhic dance. Athenceus relat:s 
that they had a law, by which they 
were obliged to exercife their chil- 
dren at it, from the age of five years. 

This warlike people conftantly re. 
tained the cuftom of accompanying 
their dances with hymns and fongs. 
Every one kifows that which they 
fung for the dance called ¢richoria, 
from its being compofed of three 
choirs, the one of children, another 
of young men, and the third of old. 

The old men opened the dance, 
faying, ‘ In time paft we were vali- 
** ant.” 

“*We are fo at prfent,” was the 
refponfe of the young. 

“We feall fill be more fo when cur 
“* time comes,” replied the chorus of 
the children. 

We will not enter here into the 
particulars of all the kinds of military 
dances, which were in ufe among the 
divers nations of antiquity; it will 
be fufficient to obferve, that Sa/mafu: 
has groundlefsly pretended, that their 
dances were always executed with 
arms of wood, and not of iron, or 
fteel. The Spartans never danced 


but with real arms, ‘True it is, that 
other 
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ether nations came, in procefs of time, 


to ufe, on fach occafions, only wea- , 


pons of parade. Nay, it was not only 
fo late as in the time of Athenzus, 
that the dancers of the pyrrhic, in- 
ftead of arms, carried only flatks, 
ivy-bound wands, (Thyrfus) or reeds, 
but even in Ariftotle’s days they had 

n to ufe thinfures inftead of pikes, 
and lighted torches, in lieu of javelins 
and fwords. It was with thefe torches 
that they executed a dance call- 
ed the conflagration of the world. 
Thus it was, that long after that 
time, the barbarous Nero treated the 
burning of Rome as.a dance. 

We fhall fay but a word of the 
dances of amufement and recreation. 
Some were but fimply gambols, or 
fportive exercife, which had no cha- 
racter of imitation, and of which the 
greateft part exifts to this day. The 
others were complex, more agreeable, 


Or tne STATUE 


| keroes ‘of antiquity have 


been more fpoken of, or their 
aftions lefs known, than Alczus or 
Hercules, the fon of Amphitryon and 
Alcmena, although the poets aff 
him Jupiter as a father. His early 
valour put him on all dangerous enter- 
prizes, the chief of which are in- 
cluded in his twelve labours. 

This ftatue, fo admirable in every 
part, reprefents the hero naked, in 
the attitude of refting himfelf after 
fome of his labours. It is the work 
of Plicon, the Athenian, as may be 
clearly feen by the Greek infcription 
on the rock againft which he refts. 
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more figuted, and were always ac- 
companied with finging. 

Among the firft, or fimple ones, 
was the afcoliafinus, which confifted 
in jumping, with one foot only on 
bladders filled with air or with wine, 
and rubbed on the outfide with oil. 

The dypodium was jumped with both - 
feet clofe. 

The dybefiefis was what we call the 
fomerfet. 

Of the fecond or compofite dances 
we fhall only mention the dance of 
the wine-prefs, of which the defcrip- 
tion may be feen in the paftorals of 
Longinus,and the Ionian dances, which, 
in pe original of their inftitution, had 
nothing but what was decent and mo- 
deft ; butof which the movementscame 
in time to be fo depraved as to be em- 
ployed inexpreffing nothing bat volup- 
tuoufnefs, andevendiffolute obfcenity. 

[To be continued.) ‘ 


or HERCULES, 


TAYKQN AOHNAIOC EMIOEi. 


At what time this ftatue was brought 
to Rome is uncertain; but whoever 
will examine the excellency of it in 
every part will alone forma juft judg- 
ment of its aftonifhing execution, and 
be equally pleafed with the life in the 
head, the proportion, robuitnefs, and 
conneétion of the limbs, fo well 
wrought, and finifhed with fuch fin- 
gular judgment by-the artift, that the 
whole feems as if it were animated, 
This ftatue is now in the Farnefian 
palace. 


On tHe ABOLITION oF THE SLAVE TRADE, 


T a time when Parliament are 
L agitating the queftion of the 
abolition of the flave trade, it is na- 
tural, as well. as proper, to enquire 
into its nature and effect. The pro- 
je for its deftruétion refleéts an ho- 
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nour on the Englifh, and affords a 
frefh proof to the world of that hu- 
manity which has been deemed their 
charatteriftic. That a fcheme like 
this fhould have met with impedi- 
—_ might have been readily ex- 
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pected, as it concerns. a ¢omnierce 
fanétioned by long ufage, and fup- 
ported ‘by ftrong and powerful inte- 
reft. Ithink, however, I can foretel, 
without prophetic infpiration, that 
oppofition will prove fruitlefs, and 
ferve only to complete the triumph. 
As a public gueltion, of exteriive 
concern, every individual is bound ‘to 
form an opinion, and fuch as have 
time cannot ufe it better than in’the 
fall inveftigation of this fubje@. ‘The 
fubjeét may’ be reprefented in two 
points of view, as a queftion of hu- 
manity and a queftion of policy, ‘I 
fhould do violence to your feelings, 
as well as to'my own, in calling’ ar- 
guments in aid of the firt quettion. 
Its inhumanity is a propofition fo ob- 
vious in its own nature, fo incontro- 
vertible in its proof, that nothing but 
folly or madnefs can prefume to hefi- 
tate. The queftion of policy pre- 
fents a different object, and is open to 
more argument. When policy and 
humanity are thought to clafh, the 
conteft is which ought to yield. No 
doubt they are lefs frequently at va- 
riance than they are reprefented to be. 
The prefent queftion, I think, will 
furnith a proof of what I advance. 

' Policy is a very equivocal term. 
Humanity is capable of different fig- 
nifications: but in whatever fenfe you 
take humanity, the flave trade is in- 
human. The queftion then is, whe- 
ther policy in any fenfe can controul 
humanity, and whether the flave 
trade is commerce where fuch policy 
exifts, as to juftify its continuance in 
oppofition to humanity ? 

If by humanity we mean the rights 
of man, as an individual, and by po- 
licy the rights of a nation as a com- 
munity, whenever in thefe fenfes po- 
licy is oppofed to humanity, upon the 
well-known principle that private ad- 
vantage mutt yield to public benefit, 
and the former mutt prevail; if by 
humanity we mean that mercy to 
which the meaneft of our fellow-crea- 
tures. has a claim, and by policy we 
fignify the convenience or wealth of 
the fociety, the claims of humanity 
are“paramount; but when humanity 


mi¢ans the rights of men, and policy 
the wealth of bodies of men, moft 
unqueftionably' the former ought to 
prevail. In reality, the flave trade is 
a conteft ‘between the right of man, 
and convenience and riches of a few 
individuals, In this’ view, every 
principle pleads for its” abolition: 
however, in the following remarks, I 
fhall confider policy as fignifying the 
beft interefts of fociety, ahd I hope 
it will appear that the abolition of 
the flave trade, fofar from being con- 
trary will be ‘moft agreeable to good 
policy. 

Previous to a difcuffion of this fub- 
je&t, arifes a queftion of no fiall 
importance, and on which account I 
fhall treat it in a fomewhat ampler 
manner than I otherwife fhould have 
done, Are flaves neceffary to the 
cultivation. of the fugar iflands? It 
{trikes me that this enquiry is peculi- 
arly proper at the outfet of a difcourfe 
which refts fo much upon its event; 
for if. flaves are effential to thefe 
iflands, how could I prove that it is 
for the benefit of the planters and na- 
tion at large to difcard them? and in 
what manner could I fupport, on the 
{core of policy, the abolition of this 
commerce? ‘The point here enquired 
into has been often agitated. The 
advocates of the flave trade contend 
that flaves are neceflary, whilft its op- 
ponents are as well convinced of the 
contrary. Amidft the din and turbu- 
lence of contending parties, rarely 
does truth venture to fhew her face. 
Let us lay afide prejudice, and give 
the matter a fair trial. The princi- 
pa objeftions on this fcore to thé a- 

olition of the flave trade reduce 
themfelves to two, the climate and 
the nature of the employment. With 
refpe& to the firft. Many of thefe 
plantations are fituated in the torrid 
zone, and expofed to the fervor of 
the vertical fun; yet are they capa- 
ble of being inhabited, and that, 
comparatively fpeaking, without much 
inconvenience. Are there not vatt 
numbers of white refidents in this 
country, moft of whom, or whofe an- 
celtors, came either from the colonies 

or 
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6r Europe? and” among ‘thele 'many 
temain by choiee. The human’con: 
ftitution can. accommodate itfelf ‘to 
variety of atmofpheics the warm and 
cold, the ftormy and ferene, ~The 
tranfition may at firft produce difa- 
gteeable effects, but caftom ‘reconciles 
them tous. Some, however, it muft 
be admitted, are injured by: the ‘in- 
fluence of the climate, though) by far 
the majority are not.; Every’ perfon 
who enjoys not his health ought not to 
charge it upon the climate; for fome 
there are whofe conftitation is of fo 
delicate a texture, that, place them 
where you will; it muft be difordered. 
Among fuch as enjoy not their health 
in the American plantations, how ma- 
ny are ge hor of their own:infir- 
mity! e mode of life there de- 
ferves mofe attention:than in tempe- 
rate countries; yet there itis gene- 
rally more difregarded, If the clime 
furnifhes any thing of a baleful ten- 
dency, inftead. of » palliating; \ they 
co-operate with its influence. . Every 
fpecies.of excefs is admitted. ‘They 
eat, they'drink, they lounge, they Joft 
to excefs, and then complain of | bad 
health, With habits. like thefe, is 
there a place upon the globe, from the 
northern to the fouthern pole; where 
health would caft upon them her be- 
nignant {miles? 

The nature of the employment, 
which is that of raifing fugars, has 
furnithed the fecond objection. If 
men can refide in.a country and enjoy 
their health, it will be no difficult 
matter to prove that they can perform 
fome labour; and this Jabour is capa- 
ble of increafe. One grand bane of 
health in warm climates is total indo- 
lence. Ivacknowledge people in thofe 
parts are rarely much inclined to ex- 
ettion, and are too apt to indulge 
fuch difinclination: but I am now 
feeling the pulfe of inclination; I am 
attempting to afcertain the meafure of 
ability. ‘That man is capable of fe- 
vere labour in that part of the globe, 
is demonftrable from the teftimony of 
the famous John Wefley: his proof 
is that of experience. I think it was 
Georgia, or one of the Floridas, in 
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which he refided: the climate is-not, 
indeed,’ fo warm in thofe parts; itil 
itis warm, and every way fufficient 
tosdemonttrate the point in queftion 
He énured himfelf to all the drudgety 
and fatigue: of a flaves: he-rofe earl; 

worked in the fields, expofed-himfelf 
tothe inclemency; of the weather, 
performing more and more labour as 
his ftrength incteafed, tillhe:bore the 
heat and burden.of the day with fome 
degree of eafe, -No African,- ander 
the uplifted fcourge, could work with 
more intenfenefs than he did, and -yet 
was he naturally of a, fickly frame, 
and at that period on, the. verge.of 
life. . What was :the. confequence? 
Far from injuring, he improved his 
conftitution,, »dn performing all this, 
he-had -recourfe, only to, the grand re- 
cipe of temperance. His regimen 
was fimple,:and principally confifled 
of the herbs of! the field and the wa- 
ter of the brook.» This is a faét, 
though a fingular.one. It is fingular, 
not from .any peculiarity of .circam 
ftance, but-becaufe fo rarely met with. 
It exhibits the a€tive powers of man 
in a ftriking point of view. ; 

In parfait of. this) object, _ that 
whites are capable of labour in, the 
plantations, 1. thall. continue . feveral 
remarks, tending, I apprehend, to con- 
firm this pofition, and, to thew how 
prone we are to error when‘reafoning 
on this queftion ay 

That mankind ‘are grofsly ignorant 
of themfelves, and apt.to form falfe 
eftimates of; human, capacity, ~both 
mental and .corporeal,, is a truth, 
though niuch to be lamented, yet too 
obvious to be difputed. 

Suppofition, trivial as it may feem 
to the philofopher, frequently. proves 
either an auxiliary or obftruction in 
many purfuits,, I fuppofe myfelf ¢- 
qual to an undertaking, -and I.become 
fo; I am impreffed with the idea of 
my own inability, and [. prove un- 
fuccefsful. The full ftrength of man 
is rarely put forth: he views, with 
aftonifhment, the efforts he has made, 
and which, in the calm hour of inac- 
tivity, he deemed far beyond his © 
reach. Fatigue and uneafinefs. de- 

Ddz pend 
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pend much in idea; if you indulge, 
it increafes upon you; on the other 
hand, if you check its progrefs, and 
divert your thoughts into a different 
channel, it dwindles to an almoft im- 
perceptible fize.s Thus much have I 
advanced to prove what unequal judg- 
es we are on this fubjeét. The filken 
fon of pleafure, who trembles eve 
nerve at the flighteft breeze, whofe 
very exiftence is a burden, would be 
fhocked at the idea of labour, and 
would deem every fpecies, from the 
a, to the re — a 
hen we a to a ju ike this, 
we will fabaneeo his pinto Search 
every employment in which Englith- 
men are occupied, and mark if fome 
are not as laborious, and as prejudicial 
to health, as the raifing of fugars can 


Take the hufbandman, weet you 
not that his is a hard Jot?’ Employed 
in a fpecies of labour violent and fe- 
vere, expofed to the changes of the 
feafon and the inclemencies of the 
weather; fometimes attacked by the 
ardors of the fultry fan; anon expofed 
to the keen fearchings of the northern 
blaft. Yet, by cuftom and habit, he 
endures the whole without inconveni- 
ence, and completes his toil. Here 
alfo might be mentioned various me- 
chanics and artificers, whofe exertions 
arefcarcely to be credited, were t 
not authenticated by the moft onequi- 
vocal evidence. The condition of 
moft of thefe is the reverfe of that of 
the hufbandman. The fubject of his 
labour lies in open fky; that of the 
artificer within covert: but the me- 
chanic, from the confined place of ex- 
ertion and fedentary nature of his em- 
ployment, has to cope with difficulties 
to which the hufbandman isa ftranger, 
The latter becomes inured, conquers 
the hardfhips, and adapts his confti- 
tution to his circumftances; but no 
ufe, no habit, no length of time, 
can render the occupation of the for- 
mer lefs injurious to health, or lefs 
unfavourable to the human conttitu- 
tion. Yet they go through their 
work with fuccefs, and return to it 


with vigour. 
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Bat there is an employment ftill ¢6 
be named which bears moft analogy to 
that in the plantations, and which, 
upon the whole, I cannot bet confi- 
der as involving in it more labour and 
more inconvenience, and that is the 
fugar-baking trade. This is a very 
arduous employment: thofe engaged 
in it are expofed to much heat, and 
even to fome danger. The heat is of 
a nature more painful and mote inju- 
rious, than that of the climate or at 
mofphere, and; is }efs tolerable, be- 
caufe to what inhabitants of a tempe- 
rate clime are lefs accuftomed ; and 
yet this trade is carried-on, and oc- 
cupies many men. 

Thefe obfervations would be fatis- 
fa&tory to every candid perfon; but 
the prejodiced will remain uncon- 
vinced. Various arguments have been 
poured in from all quarters, to prevent 
the abolition of this trade, and to fal. 
fify the pofition which I am attempt- 
ing to eftablifh; among which there is 
one which carries with it fome degree 
of. plaufibility, and therefore, I thall 
endeavour to thew its futility. The 
argument is this; that merchants and 
planters are moft qualified to judge on 
this fubjeét, and that their conftant 
and regular employment of the blacks, 
to the negleét of the whites, is at 
leaft a ftrong, prefamptive argument 
of the incapacity of the latter. In 
reality, this argument is very incon. 
clufive. The choice of one out of 
two meafures is no proof of the bad- 
nefs of the other. Accidental Cir- 
cumftances may have decided the pre- 
ference: but grant they did not; it 
proves only the opinion of the chufer, 
and the opinion of the chufer is no 
criterion of truth, Perhaps there was 
no option, no alternative. On the 
other hand, let there be an option, 
let the choice be the refirlt of mature 
deliberation, and let this choice be a 
ftrong, mM 2 argument in fa- 
vour of your cafe; yet what is all 
this, when oppofed to the evidence of 
fact? Fads exift, and may be colle¢t- 
ed, which will fully juftify the pofiti- 
on, that whites are equal to the con- 
du& of the plantations. Let 
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Let us for 2 moment admit. that 
flaves were neceflary at the firft form- 
ing of thefe plantations, how can 
that prove them to be requifite now? 
Plantations have heen fince put into a 
proper train; Englifhmen have been 
taught how to cultivate them, and 
expedients have been devifed to faci- 
litate their. improvement. Neither 
might there have been fafficient num- 
ber of whites for this purpofe; popu- 
lation was then at a low ebb. 
there was hazard, danger and uncer- 
tainty attending them, it would have 
been prudent not to accept of the la- 
bour and fervice.of the whites in 
thefe employments: but all know 
thefe reafons do not apply at prefent. 
Why, then, have not merchants and 
planters made the experiment, now 
they are able? If, fays the advocate 
for the flave trade, their original choice 
was no argument, does not this perfe- 
verance furnifh one? By no means, 
Interefted motives have a¢tuated their 
conduét. Self is the narrow circle 
in which all their thoughts and efforts 
move; to the wider orbit hguneret 
benevolence and public good, they 
have had no refpeét. Here it may be 
faid, How can felfith views have pre- 
vented this? for I have engaged to 

rove that their own interefts will not 
injured by the abolition; but that 
they may, and will, probably, be im- 
proved, Mark the diftinétion be- 
tween time prefent and future. I 
maintain it to be almoft beyond the 
poffibility of a doubt, but that the a- 
bolition of the flave trade will, in 
the long run, be highly favourable to 
their private intereft, as well as pro- 
motive of public good. ‘That it will 
hot hurt their soca intereft is high- 
ly probable. Should it, for a fhort 
period, produce fome flight diminu- 
tion of their princely revenue, and 
that becaufe they efpoufed the caufe 
of humanity and their country’s 
good, what-dreadful grievance would 
it be? Is it to them deferving of a 
moment's attention? But I repeat, it 
is highly probable it would not; yet 
becaufe there is not a certainty, they 


have.never.made the experiment. In 
exchange for the prefent moment, 
they will never accept any profpedts, 
however near, however alluring. 
Whatever might be the cafe former. 
ly, one fhould hardly think the plant- 
ers can now alledge their ignorance of 
this matter, fince the full, candid, 
and. various accounts which Have been 
publithed by well-informed perfons, 
all confpiring to prove it in the moft 


As decided manner. 


Full well 1 know how hard it is to 
convince the prejudiced, and that it 
is.never more fo than when that pre- 
judice is conceived to favour felt ine 
tereft: but, independent of pecunia- 
ry views, other motives may induce 
the planters to oppofe the intended a- 
bolition. On no. other plan could 
they enjoy fo much power, or com- 
mand fo much influence as on the pre- 
fent. The love of power is an uni- 
verfal paffion. Is it ftrange that it 
a¢tuates the planter? Men are alfo 
naturally indolent, and willing to pro- 
cure others to perform even +2 moft 
neceflary ats. There they can give 
full {cope to their paffions. No need 
of fuppreflion, no need of regulation, 
Such are the motives which have 
fwayed the planters in their oppofi- 
tion to the intended plan. In whas 
fource they originate, and by what 
circumftances they are fupported, I 
have above explained. ' 

Having then premifed thefe obfer- 
vations, which appeared to me both 
proper and connected; having at. 
tempted to prove, and I hope fuccefs- 
fully, that flaves are not eflential to 
the cultivation of the fugar trade, I 
proceed to the main objec of this 
difcourfe, to prove that it is for the 
intereft of all the parties concerned 
that the propofed abolition fhould 
take place. 

That it will be generally advantage. 
ous, I have endeavoured to fhew by an 
induction of particulars. The parties 
principally concerned are the planters, 
the merchant confignees, the mer- 
chants fupplying goods to purchafe 
thefe flaves, merchants who purchafe 

the 
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the flaves, and convey them to the 
Weft Indies, Government, and the 
nation at large. 

In the firft place, the planter will 
fuftain no injury, but may and will 
oltimately derive a benefit. As I 
fhall tercafter attempt to fhew that an 
equal produce ‘will be required, and 
therefore no lofs accrue from this quar- 
ter, the prefent queftion will be as to 
the expence which may attend the 
working the plantation. I contend 
the expence will not be enhanced by 
the abolition of the flave trade. The 
better to afcertain this point, we 
fhould know what is ‘the average ex- 
pence of maintaining a ftock of ne- 
groes upon the plantation, and what 
would be the expence of providing 
free workmen; then compare them to- 
gether; the réfult will be the defired 
point. You may confider negroes 
both before and-after they come into 
the pofiefion of the planter. The 
expence incurred before in the price 
paid by the planter, and this price 
confifts of the value, freight, and in- 
furance. After they come into pof- 
feffion, their fupport, average quan- 
tity of labour they perform, difor- 
ders, and accidents which may befal 
them, maintenance of overfeers and 
managers. Compare thefe together, 
and what is the expence incurred by 
the planter in providing and fupport- 
ing a ftock of negroes? Employ a 
freeman fix days in the week, at 1s. 
per diem, the annual coft would be 
15]. 138. Employ a negro for the 
fame time, whofe average fupport 
would amount to 8d. per diem, this 
would produce the annual fum of 
rol. 8s. Thus far the balance is in 
favour of the negro: yet the difpro- 
portion between the price of the free- 
man and negro’s Jabour is not very 
great. But a triking difference now 
arifes. The fum of 16]. 13s. gives 
meatitle toa frceman’s labour. But 
not fo with the negro. Negroes are 

urchafable commodities, and before 
Essien the benefit of their. labour, 
even at the above expence, I muft ac- 
quire a right toit by purchafe, Every 
fum paid for a negro is fo much mo- 


ney funk, the principal is blocked up 
as ufelefs, for a long time, and per- 
haps forever. Every fum of money 
circulated in one payment is a greater 
lofs to the payer than the fame fum 
paid by inftalments, and a fum’ paid 
by few inftalments is more difadvan- 
tageous than the fame fum paid each 
day in {mall portions. ‘The price of 
a negro is a fum paid at one time, 
Suppofe a negro to be worth, upon an 
average, 121. including freight, in- 
furance, and allowance for overfeer. 
Suppofe a planter, in ftocking his 
plantation, makes a purchafe of 500 
negroes, this would coft 6o00l. Iris 
calculated that negroes rarely ‘live 
more than 10 years. Admit that two. 
thirds only die in that time, 330 
other negroes mutt be ; urchafed, to 
fupply their lofs. Thus, to fupport 
the original ftock, there muft be a 
fupply of negroes every ten years, at 
the expence of 39601. Upon this 
plan, there would be an annual lofs of 
1931. the intereft of 3g6ol. at sl. per 
cent. and perhaps a tofal lofs of the 
mee Ur I call the intereft a lofs, 
becaufe in the employment of free- 
men this expence could not be incur- 
red, You muft obferve 1 have made 
no allowance for the fale of negroes, 
by which their price is re-imburfed, 
I am juftified in not making this al- 
lowance; becaufe if negroes are fold 
and ,the plantation continued, others 
muft be purchafed in their room, and 
therefore amounting to the fame as if 
no fale, becaufe, expofed to fo many 
diforders and accidents, they gene- 
tally die in the fervice of a planter, 
and becaufe the wear and tear of ne- 
groes is fo great that almoft every 
year they become lefs valuable. But 
none of this inconvenience and ex- 
pence applies to freemen. The fitua- 
tion of the flave and the freeman is 
very different, with refpe& to the 
planter as well asto each other. ‘The 
employment of freemen, upon the 
whole, is moft advantageous. Still I 
am told that negroes receive no wages; 
but muft they not be’ fed, cloathed, 
houfed, taken care of in-all their dif- 
orders, and fuperintended in an 7 
ci 
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cial manner by overfeers? This ne- 
ceflarily incurs a heavy expence. ‘The 
freeman receives a certain fum per 
diem, and fupports himfelf. Hence 
another difference between a flave and 
freeman. His employer pays ‘this 
price only fo long as he enjoys the be- 
nefit of his labour. Each day’ he 
withholds his labour, his wages céafe. 
But flaves, whether they labour or 
not, muft be maintained. In the 
hour of ficknefs, the negro preffes 
with a dead weight upon the planters. 
In fhort,,a negro is property. The 
lofs of a negro is che lofs of property. 
But a freeman is no property. The 
death ar abfence of a freeman is no 
lofs. 

The merchant confignees prefent 
themfelves next. If the planters fu- 
ftain no lofs, neither will thefe mer- 
chants. Much of their profits de- 
pends on the quantum of the confign- 
ments. If the confignments arelarge 
and valuable in their nature, whether 
the produce of which they confift is 
raifed by the labour of flaves or free- 
men, can no way affect their intereft. 
If their confignor has no juft ground 
of complaint, what ground can they 
have? Suppofe for a moment the 
confignments were fomewhat fmaller, 
there might be an increafe of the 
price proportioned to the decreafe of 
the confignment. If this. rife was 
moderate, it would not leffen the de- 
mand; now if the demand was as 
great, and the price fomewhat raifed, 
would not the confignments be equal- 
ly productive both to the planter and 
the merchant? But there would be 
no need to put an additional value on 
the confignment at the outfet; for the 
decreafe in the’ confignment would 
produce lefs ftock in the market. The 
fame demand, ‘with fewer means of 
its fupply, would neceflarily enhance 
the price of the commodity in re- 
queft, Probability ftrongly favours 
the continuance of at leaft an equal 
demand. ‘Every demand of a com: 
mercial nature arifes either from the 
home or the foreign market. Confi- 
der the foreign market, whichis the 
leat important, In every market,-he 


who can afford to fell at the loweit 
price will always procure the moit 
extenfive cuftom. © Now the price 
which the merchant puts upon acom- 
modity is regulated by the expence 
incurred in its preparation. ‘The 
longer the no through which it 
pafles, the higher will be the price 
demanded on its fale: but as the abo- 
lition of the flave trade will neither 
lengthen the procefs nor increafe the 
price of labour, the difadvantage will 
be nothing. But it is faid that 1 will 
give other merchants a valt advantage 
in the foreign market: I cannot, how- 
ever, accede to this- remark. | Ad- 
mitting the importance of. the foreign 
trade, in the article of fugars, it is 
not probable the propofed plan will 
take from us any benefit we already 
enjoy. The nations which poffefs 
moft property in the Weft India fu 
iflands are the French and Englith, 
A report has gone abroad, that a pro- 
ject for deftroying this odious com- 
merce is agitating in France. When- 
ever thefe tumults fubfide which now 
diftra& that unhappy kingdom, we 
have reafon to think the projet will 
be executed. Under the benign au- 
fpices of the minifter who now pre- 
fides at the helm of the ftate, the 
caufe of humanity muft flourifh. 
Should, however, this report be the 
airy fabrication of falfehood, thould 
there be no probability of entertain- 
ing fuch a and fhould this trade 
flow in the fame channelin whichitnow 
does, ftill ic by no means follows that 
the Englith will receive any difad- 
vantage from this quarter. “he En- 
glith merchants are allowed, upon the 
exportation of fugars, a drawback of 
part of thofe duties payable on their 
importation: this enables’ them to 
fell at a lower price, and gives them 
an advantage which the French I be- 
lieve do not enjoy. Suppofing this 
infufiGent, the profits arifing from 
the fugars are fo exorbitant that the 
merchants can well afford to fell them 
at a lower price. Should all this be 
ineffeQual, - if the foreign trade in 
fugars is an article of {uch -import- 
ance, Goyernment.: might grant a 
bounty 
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bounty on its ¢xportation: but I am 
of opinion: that this trade is neither 
fovaluable, or that an expedient like 
the latter is neceflary to promote it. 
Confider next the home market. 
‘That the demand here will remain e- 
ual is alfo highly probable; and the 
Englith may enjoy the exclufive pri- 
vilege of its fupply. What friétion 
is to the mechanic powers, fuch is 
price to the circulation of commo- 
dities. Every addition to the price 
of a fuperflvous commodity will ope- 
rate as a gradual check: but a mo- 
derate addition to the price of a ufe- 
ful commodity wil] produce no effeé& 
upon its fale. We prefer a flighter to 
a heavier inconvenience, and willing- 
ly incur a fomewhat greater expence 
in the provifion of what is ufeful. 
Sugar is a commodity extenfively ufe- 
ful; a moderate increafe of price 
therefore will not be injurious to its 
fale, Bat admitting the average pro- 


duce of fugars to be uniformly lefs, 
and fappoting no advance in their 
price, it follows not that the mer- 
chant confignees on fhore foftain any 


t lofs. Are fugars the only pre- 
nt produce of the plantations? Are 
eft India iflands capable of pro- 
ducing no commodities equally uteful 
and valuable? If they are, would 
not a confignment of fome of thefe 
commodities be an adequate compen- 
fation for the decreafe of the for- 
mner? 

The meschants who fupply goods 
for fale im Africa, in purchafe of 
flaves; are another party concerned, 
who would be benefitted by the aboli- 
tion of the flave trade. Every man 
muft with his trade to be as lucrative 
to himfelf as poflible. For this pur- 

fe; it muft take a certain compafs. 
No doubt can be entertained but the 
abolition of the flave trade would 
give a beneficial extent to their com- 
merce which they by no means now 

joy, The Weft Indies fingly, then, 
offer. a’ favourable market for mer- 
chandize ; but now the reverfe is the 
cafe. The abode of the negroes in 
the Weft Indies ~— population 
among the whites. The employment 
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of the. flaves thats up a large fource 
of employment to the whites, Ne. 

there afford no market for the 
fale of goods and commodities. A. 
mong them no demand and no ability 
to purchafe. If whites were in more 
requeft in the plantations, if they 
were employed in the cultivation of 
the ifland, population muft neceffarily 
thrive. Thefe whites would be free 
workmen: the wages they earned by 
the fweat of their brow would be. 
come their own property. They would 
afford a ready and increafing market 
for Englifh merchants. 

I proceed next to Africa. In the 
prefent barbarous ftate of this quar- 
ter of the globe many of our manv- 
fa€tures meet with a favourable mar- 
ket. Nothing can more ftrongly ex- 
prefs the eagernefs of the Africans to 
purchafe than their confent to facri- 
fice and furrender their fellow-crea- 
tures. Merchants are not obliged to 
take flaves in lieu of their commodi- 
ties, fince Africans are able to pay 
the price through a different medium: 
Prohibiting to receive this barter for 
our commodities would not abate 
their defire to purchafe them; it 
would urge them only to colleét fome 
new fubjeft of exchange, and fend 
them out in queft of fome new equi- 
valent. No difficulty would arife 
from this, as in every refearch they 
might infure fuccefs. 

Africa abounds every where with 
materials for a rich and extenfive 
commerce. Travellers tell us, with 
feeling and regret, what a lofs the 
mercantile world fuftains from the 
unexplored ftate of this part of the 
globe. Every buth, every vale, eve- 
ty brook, prefent fome inftrument 
of utility. ‘The wide and lonely fo- 
reft is a repofitory of valuables. If 
Africa was: civilized, what a noble 
market for Englifh manufactures! 
Not only the fupply of manufa¢tures 
which are now expelled would be ne- 
ceflarily enlarged, but new commo- 
dities, of which they have no prefent 
ufe, would, in their progrefs towards 
civilization, be con as necefla- 
ry. The equivalents received might 
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be of infinite advantage in home and 
foreign trade; they might furnifh ma- 
terials either for the improvement of 
the old or the introdu@tion of new. 
If the old mannfaCtures were carried 
to greater perfection, if they were 
made to contribute more to conve- 
nience, decoration, or pleafure, the 
demand would increafe, to fupply 
which, the manufaGture moft be ex- 
tended. Some of the materials im- 
ported might form the bafis of new 
manufa@tures. Here then would be 
the opening of other trades, either 
for home confumption or for exporta- 
tion. Hence’ a frefh fource of reve- 
nue to the merchant. If to form a 
rational: and ufeful commerce with 
Africa was very precarious, if the 
advantages were only probable, while 
the inconveniences are certain; if it 
pre-fappofed the rafhnefs of the pro- 
jector, or demanded the bold fpirit of 
the adventurer, many reafons might 
be afligned why foch commerce fhould 
have been /hitherto’negleéted: but ro 
open a new trade with Africa will be 
amatter of no difficulty. It requires 
no rifk to be run; no frefh danger to 
be incurred; no hazardous embarka- 
tion of a capital: it refembles neither 
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the South Sea projet in England, or 
the Miffifippi {cheme in France. The 
way is already paved. Africa beck- 
ons to the Europeans, holds forth her 
cornucopia for the purpofe of allure- 
ment; and would any one fuppofe we 
were fo dead to all feeling as to neg- 
le&t her kind invitations, and flight 
her proferred friendfhip? What muft 
pofterity think of our conduct! Will 
they not fwell with honeft indigna- 
tion at our blindnefs and perverfe de- 
iufion; warmly oppofing the caufe 
of humanity and public weal, and, 
ftrange to tell, fighting with ardour 
againit our own beft interefts? 1 call 
upon the merchants to advance any 
reafon why they fhould not open fuch 
a commerce; I call upon the nation 
to produce any excufe for not holdi 
forth their warmeft patronage. Could 
the golden fleece of Colchis give birth 
to the aeronautic expedition; could 
an obje&t like that tempt. timorous 
mortals to truft themfelves to an hi- 
therto-untried element,. and bid defi- 
ance to the boifterous billows of the 
deep, and fhall not the inexhauftible 
riches of Africa prove an allurement 
to the mercantile world? 


[To de continned.} 


On tas Antiquity or NUMERAL FIGURES in ENGLAND, 


TS numeral figures now in 


ufe, and the manfier of com- 
putation by them, with the name of 
algorifm, appropriated to that way of 
computation, came to us froin the A- 
rabs, but fomewhat altered as to the 
fhape of the figures in fucceeding 
ages, and to them from the Indians 1s 
generally agreed. But it is not fo ge- 
nerally agreed of what antiquity the 
ufe of them in Europe has been. 
Voffius thinks they were not im ufe 
here till about the year of our Lord 
1300, or, at fartheft, the year 1250; 
and P, Mabillion tells us that he 
hath not found them any where ufed 
later than the 4th century. But 
Dr. Wallis, by a paper laid before the 
Royal Society in 1683, feemsto think 
their ufe in thefe parts was, at leait, 
Vou. V. 


as old as the time of Hermannus 
Contra@tus, who lived about the mid- 
dle of theeleventh century, if not in 
ordinary at leaft in mathematical and 
aftronomical affairs. 

That gentleman tells us that the 
moft ancient monument he had feen 
was a mantle tree of a parlour chim- 
ney, at the dwelling houfe of the 
reétor of Helmdon in Northampton- 
fhire. ‘The mantle tree was of wood 
as black as ink, having, by age and 
{moke, contraéted that colour; and 
at the time Dr. Wallis wrote, it had 
not any tendency to decay. On the 
front of the upper. part there is, on 
three {quares, parted from each other 
by a deep channel, the date, as Dr. 
Wallis fuppofes, when it was firft 
made, deicribed partly in numeral fi- 
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res, as A° Dr. M° 1393; ona 
fourth and fifth fquare, theletters W R. 
Both letters and figures. of an antique 
form. ‘They are not engraved, but 
cut in relief. The o over the A is 
round, bat that over the M is a 
{quare 0, 

From hence it appears that the ufe 
of figares in England, even on ordi- 
nary occafions, is at leaft as ancient as 
the year 1133: but Mr. Luffkin, in 
#599, acquainted the fame fociety, 
that in the market-place in Colchef- 


ter there were the remains of an an. 
cient Roman building, the front of 
which was of lefs antiquity, and tim- 
bered, upon the bottom fill of one of 
the windows of the fame front, be- 
tween two lions, was at efcutcheon 
containing thefe figures only, togo. 
The periphery of the cyphers and 9 
were rather fracked than fluted, pro- 
minent, large, and very fair, and to 
make them the more confpicuous, the 
proprietor had gilded them. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FORELGN. 


Javesticgaciones, &c. or Philofm 
phical Inquiries on Ideal Beauty, cons 
fidered as the Obje& of the imitative 
farts. . By Stephen Arteaga, of Ma- 

_ drid. . Fellow of feveral Academies, 
Madrid. 1789. 


HIS excellent little work, with 
which the Abbé Arteaga has 
enriched the Spanith language, is as 
new in its fubject as in the manner in 
which it istreated. ‘The wnanimous 
approbation it has experienced in 
Spain, and the utility which may re- 
fult. from it to enlightened artifts, to 
enable them to form more clear ideas 
of imitation, and of what conftitutes 
the true philofophy of alb the imita 
tive artsy engages us to make it known, 
although we are not without hope of 
{eeing a. tranflation. of it from fome 


elegant yen 

‘he intention of our author in this 
work is to enlighten the doétrine of 
imitation im the fine arts and Belles 
Lettres, obf{cure in itfelf, and ftill ren- 
dered more obfcure by thofe who are 
employed about them; to eftablith juft 
limits to.each imitative faculty ; to 
examine what that nateral beauty. is 
which is fo much talked of and fo 
little comprehended. by the greateft 
part of the artifts; to thew. the real 
rank which. the deal holds in, all: pro- 
dudtions of arts, and by comparing 
it with the seprefextation of nature, 


point out the advantages of, one with 
refpect to the other. 

he Abbé Arteaga. treats. his fab- 
jet with much judgment and addrefs, 
ina ftyle clear, detailed, lively, and 
picturefque: he exhibits great erudi- 
tion, and prefents an analyfis fo exact 
that to give our readers a full idea of 
it, poe be nece to tranferibe 
the whole work: we + however, 
endeavour to afford them as much as 

the chain of reafoning will permit. 
Our author, in the beginning, de- 
clares, that it is not. his intention to 
lofe himfelf in metaphyfical refearch- 
es on the natuse of the beautiful, 
which he thinks is totally ufelefs, as 
well. becaufe we ought to look on the 
folution of an infinite number of pre- 
liminary. queftions, judged neceffary to 
determine well. on. the queftion, as 
impoflible ; as from. the ill faccefs of 
former writers, who, aftet having la- 
boured to afford information on this 
point, have only fhewn. the, weaknefs 
of their own. efforts... The anthor’s 
end, therefore, is to. proceed on fatts, 
and by eolleting, feleéting,, and 
comparing them, to trace their influ- 
ence om the imitative arts, fo that the 
practice, experience, and examples, of 
the artifts and moft celebrated writers, 
may ferve as a foundation to his re- 
fearches. With this view, well know- 
ing that the principal fources of ob- 
{curity which arife in queftions = 
this, 
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this, low from. the obfcurity of terms 
and the uncertainty of preliminary 
ideas, he refolves firft to afcertain 
them, by reducing them to the great- 
eft fimplicity and clearnefs of which 
they are capable. 

The Abbé Arteaga, therefore, con- 
fines himfelf to examine what we are 
to underftand by the imitative arts, 
by the word imitation, and what we 
are to call imitable nature. By imita- 
tion, he underitands the reprefenta- 
tion of objeéts phytical, intellectual, 
and: moral, with fome determined in- 
ftrument, which in poetry is metre, 
in mufic found, in painting colours, 
in fculpture, marble, or bronze, in 
dancing, the geftures and attitudes of 
the body, confined to cadence or 
meafure. ‘The intent of this repre- 
fentation is to excite ideas in the mind 
of the obferver of paflions or images 
analogous to thofe which the real and 
phyfical prefence of the object will 
raife; provided that thofe ideas are 
always accompanied with pleafure ; 
for from hence it neceflarily refults 
that a well executed imitation will 
augment the pleafure in agreeable ob- 
je&ts, and diminifh the horror which 
difagreeable objects infpire, by chang- 
ing them, as much as the nature of the 
refpective inftrument will permit, in- 
to agreeable objects. 

he author here, in the true {pirit 
of philofophy, makes a proper dif- 
tinétion between imitation and copy- 
ing, differences very effential to be 
kuown, an ignorance of which has 
led many, otherwife very eftimable 
writers, to employ very abfurd argu- 
ments in that refpect, accompanied 
with a thoufand fophifms. ‘The con- 
clufions drawn from the principles 
here mentioned, may be reduced to 
five. 1. That what we feek in the 
produétions of art is not a copy which 
demands a’ perfe& refemblance, but 
rather the imitation. 2. That what 
the public moft admires in imitations 
is not only a refemblance with the 
original, ba all impediments re- 
moved, 3. That to remove thefe 
impediments, we muft hide and fup- 
prefs many circumftances in the ori- 
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ginal. 4. That our admiration is 
the greater, in gipaet gus as_the in- 
ftrument which the artift makes ufe of 
is more rough and indocile, and as 
the difficulties are greater that he has 
to furmount. 5. The illufion which 
the reprefentative arts produce, nei- 
ther is or can be. complete, for, not- 
withftanding the objects feem true to 
the obferver, yet he is always certain 
that the objeét he views is not. a rea- 
lity but an imitation, and the cir- 
cumftances which the artift has been 
under a neceflity of altering, cannot 
poflibly efcape him. The author at 
laft concludes, with the celebrated 
Abbé Metaftafio, that imitation, as 
far as refpeéts our prefent inquiry, is 
only the art of giving all poffible de- 
grees of refemblance to an inftrument of 
which the artift has made choice, with- 
out hiding or diftorting nature. 

The author, purfuing the method 
he had laid down, in the firft place, 
to elucidate all the fecondary ideas 
which refpeét the beauty of the imi- 
tative arts, pafles afterwards to an ex- 
planation a imitable nature. 

The latter includes every being 
which compofes the univerfe : ‘this al- 
moft infinite number of objeéts may 
ferve as materials for the imitative 
arts; not fo that we may imitate them 
in every particular faculty, but only 
fometimes in one cafe and fometimes 
in another ; fo that there docs not ex- 
ift any object in nature which cannot 
be imitated by different artifts, pro- 
vided the object can be reprefented in 
any material or fenfible manner. Na- 
ture is therefore equally the general 
receptacle of the aétive force and 
of the paflive quality of objeéts, con- 
fequently fhe embraces every perfec- 
tion ; fo that her beauty is inexhanft- 
ible, and our imagination cannot re- 
prefent to itfelf, nor is it capable of 
conceiving the degrees of beauty con- 
tained in the immenfe plan of the 
creation. If ever the imitative arts 
fhould embrace the whole cirele of 
nature, the doétrine of ideal beauty 
would he ufelefs, fince there would 
never be an opportunity fo put it in 
practice : but as imitatic ae coty be 
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applied to individual“parts, which, 
far from being perfeét, are. only a 
mixture of beauty and imperfeCions, 
of virtues and vices, fo the exaé re- 
prefentation of nature is not, nor ever 
can be, the object of the imitative 
arts. 

After many refleAions, equally juft 
and profound, which ferve to explain 
the principles we have juft been de- 
tailing, Mr. Arteaga examines the 
different clafles of imitation, which 
correfpond with each of the faculties 
in queftion. We are not able to fol- 
low our author in his ingenious phi- 
lofophical inquiries into the different 
means by which an. artift may fhew 
his conceptions on thofe parts which 
form, if we may ufe the expreffion, 
the line of demarcation between the fine 
arts and the Bell.s Lettres, and the 
manner in which each art invades the 
other. His refle€tions on this fubject 
are fo many, that, to have a full con- 
ception of them, the original muft be 
recurred to, We fhall only make one 
refleGtion on the fenfe in which Mr. 
Arteaga applies the words zatural 
beauty, when {peaking of, the -repre- 
fentative arts. 

According to him, the real beauty 
in the reprefentative arts is not the 
fame as natural beauty, but that 
which, perfectly imitated by the arts, 
may, with more or lefs vivacity, ex- 
cite the image, the idea, or the paf- 
fion, which each artift propofes to 
exprefs. We fhould not apply to the 
word coarfe, the quality which ap- 
pears fuch in the objeét, but rather 
that which reprefented by the artift is 
not proper to produce the effect re- 

uired : therefore it is immaterial to 
the artift what the original is, provided 
the imitation gives pleafure, in call- 
ing to the mind of the perfon who 
views it, fentiments analogous.to thofe 
which the prefence of the original 
would infpire. 

The-author proves his affertions by 
fo rr examples drawn from each 
art, and chofen with fo much tafte, 
that he convinces his readers in an in- 
ftant, and fhews thofe authors who 
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have oppofed this opinion to be clear. 
ly in the wrong. 

After thefe analytical difcuffions, 
neceflary to comprehend the group of 
acceflory ideas which are included in 
that of ideal beauty, the Abbé then 
pafies to the diftinction of that which 
confifts in the archetype or mental medel 
of perfeion which refults from the mind 
of man, after having re-united and 
compared the perfection of the intividual 
parts with cach other. But as it re- 
fults from the author’s obfervations 
that the true point of perfection in 
imitated objeéts is not aétually the 
fame as in natural objeéts, Mr. Arte- 
aga gives us the definition of true ide- 
al beauty, ‘‘ @ mental model of perfec- 
tion which the artift has applied to the 
produéions of the arts.” 

It is potfible fome objections may 
be ftarted to this definition; but it is 
hardly poffible to eftablith clearer prin- 
ciples, or to connet our ideas in any 
point, which is not mathematical, 
with more precifion. 

The author at laft concludes, by 
fpeaking with a philofophical preci- 
fion, that we ought to reckon as a 
vulgar prejudice the common diftinc- 
tion of the profeffors of a fine arr, 
into idealifts and naturalifts, fince, ac- 
cording to him, there is no idealift 
which muft not draw the elements of 
which he forms his model from na- 
ture. Although the principles we 
have expofed are ftri@tly true, yet they 
receive great light from the ingenious 
and fenfible application our author 
makes of them. He traces the ideal 
in poetry, in painting, in mufic, in 
pantomime, and even in moral philo- 
fophy. 

In poetry, the ideal confifts in com- 
ing near to the perfeétion of nature, 
by imitating it in metre or verfe, 
which is the proper inftrument; the 
things principally imitated are the ac- 
tions, the cuftoms, the fentences, and 
the di@ion. In the aétions, the im+- 
tation confifts in treating the fubjedt 
of the poem in fach a way, either by 
means of the fable, or of the mar- 
vellous; that: it excites in thofe = 
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read it either pleafure or admiration. 
There is an ideal beauty in. the cuf- 
toms, when the poet, in order to re- 
prefent more equally the character of 
the perfon, does not draw from any 
individual, but collects the moft emi- 
nent moral qualities, which are com- 
monly obferved in men, by making of 
this aflemblage. a mental type, to 
which he may give a colouring, In 
fentences, the ideal refults from the 
maxims or fentences which are attri- 
buted to the perfon, always raifing 
them higher than what is really ex- 
cited. In diétion, it confilts in fe- 
leting thofe words which reprefent 
with moft juftice the fenfible proper- 
ties of the object. 

In the fame method our author ex- 
plains the ideal beauty in all parts 
which conftitute the other arts. 

The remainder of this work treats 
of the caufes which excite in man 
this inclination to ideal beauty, or 
the motives which engage our imagi- 
nation to exaggerate the good or the 
evil it finds in objects. 

Such is the general outline of this 
work, the beft- and moft happily exe- 
cuted of any hitherto written on the 
fubject. 


CorRESPONDENCE PARTICULIERE 
eT Historique pu MarisHar 
puc pe RicHeLiru, &e. Or 
private and hiftorical Correfpondence 
of the Marfball Duc de Richelieu, in 
1756, 1757, and 1758. Towhich 
are added, Memorials relating to the 
Expedition againf? Minorca, and pre- 
ceded by an biftorical Account of the 
Life of the Marfeall. Paris. 2 
Vols.. 8vo. 


THESE two volumes are not to 
be placed on the fame footing as 
the Memoirs of St. Simon, or the 
Correfpondence of the King of Pruf- 
fia: they will not appear to all forts 
of readers equally interefting. Asan 
hiftorical monument, this work is va- 
luable for the.information it prefeats 
us with, of the talents and character of 
aman who cut a confpicuous figure at 
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the head of the French armies.. As 
a book of entertainment, this pubii- 
cation is not very confpicuous, 

However, we mutt -confefs that 
they are very proper papers for publi- 
cation, and that they will, be very 
ufeful books in a‘library. In an ad- 
vertifement, we are told that “ A fo- 
reigner, a general officer ii the fer- 
vice of France, about the year 1765, 
formed a project to write the hiitory 
of the war, which began in 1756, 
and colleéted materials for the fame. 

Mr. Paris de Verny, who had pof- 
feffed the greateft influence during 
the-firft four or five years of the war, 
and who had maintained a private 
correfpondence with feveral minifters 
and generals,. gave his papers to this 
general officer, on condition that he 
fhould not make any ufe of them 
during his life.. Mr. Verny died in 
1770, and the officer feon after, be. 
fore he had made any ufe of the pa- 
pers in queftion. By chance, they 
came into the hands of the editors, 
who have put them in order, At the 
end of the fecond volume, is a moft 
complete collection on the conqueft of 
Minorca in 1756.” 

All we are told is very exa& and 
ftri€tly true; yet it would be difficuit 
to make ftriking extracts from them. 
We thall, therefore, content ourfelves 
with felecting two which have ftruck 
us moft, and promife to be the moft 
entertaining to our readers. 


Letter from the King of Pruffia to Mar- 
foall Richelieu, dated Rothe, Sept. 6, 


1757+ 


I am fenfible, my lord, you have not 
been placed inthe pof in which you now 
are, merely to negociate; I am, however, 
convinced that the nephew of the great 
Cardinal Richelieu is equally able to ne- 
gociate with fuccefs, or to conquer, I 
addrefs myfelf to you, as an effeé of that 
efteem with which you infpire thofe who 
are not acquainted with you. A trifle, 
Sir, may now bring about a peace, if they 
are inclined toit. Iam entirely ignorant 
of your inftrudctions, but fuppofing that, 
affured of the rapidity of your progre!s, the 
king vour mafter fhould have empowered 
you to labour for the pacification of Ger- 
many, I fend to you M. Elchetet, in 

whom 
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whom you may place an entire confi- 
dence. Although the events of this year 
do not permit me to hope that your court 
ftill preferves any favourable difpofition 
towards us, yet I cannot, however, per- 
fuade myfelf but that.a conneétion which 
has exifted for fo many years muft have 
lett fome traces on the mind: perhaps I 
judge of others by myfe'f. However it 
may turn out in the end, I had rather en- 
tru{t my intereft to your mafter than to 
any other. If you have not, Sir, any in- 
itrudtions relative to the propofitions I 
now make you, I requeft, Sir, that you 
will afk them, and inform me of their te- 
nor. He who has merited ftatues at Ge- 
neva, ‘who has conquered Minorca, in 
{fpite of immenfe obitacles, he who was 
on the point of conquering Lower Saxo- 
ny, cannot do any thing more glorious 
than to labour to give peace to Europe: 
this would, doubtlefs, be the fineft of 
your laurels. Attend, therefore; to this, 
Sir, with that a€tivity which has caufed 
you to make fucha rapid progrefs, and 
be affured, Sir, that no one will have a 
more grateful remembrance than your 
faithful friend 
FREDERIC. 


_Marfrall Riche lieu’s Anfrwer,. 


Sire, 
However fuperior your ma- 


efty is in every refpe&, I fhall be per- 
tape a much greater gainer by negociat- 
ing than by fighting with fuch a hero as 


your majefty. I think I thould be ferv- 
ing the king, my matter, in a way that he 
would prefer to a victory, if I could con- 
tribute to bring about a general peace; 
but I affure your majefty I have no inftruc- 
tions, nor any idea by what means I can 
procure them. I am juft going to dif- 
patch a courier with an account of the 
overtures your majefty has been pleafed to 
make me, and 1 thall do myfelf the ho- 
nour to fend an anfwer, in the method I 
have fettled with Mr. Elchetet. I feel 
as I ought the value of all the flattering 
compliments I have received from a 
prince who is the admiration of Europe, 
and who, if I dare fay fo, has been of me 
efpecially. I would at leaft endeavour to 
merit this goodnefs by ferving your ma- 
jefty in the great work you fo much de- 
fire, and to which you think I can contri- 
bute. I particularly with to give your 
majeity proofs of the profound refpeé 
with which Iam, &c. 


The hiftorical account of the 
Duke de Richelieu, prefixed to this 
book, is undoubtedly the production 
of aman of fenfe; his ftyle is clear 
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and rapid, but fometimes tends tog 
much towards the epigrammatic. 


** The Marfhal de Richelieu was 
born March 13, 1696, ‘and was very 
weak and delicate; he was fcarcely out 
of his infancy before he. appeared at 
court. Mad. Maintenon gave him the 
name of puppet, or toy, and Louis 
XIV. beftowed a thoufand favours on 
him. In 1711 he efpoufed Made- 
moifelle de Noailles, and foon began 
to have many intrigues, one of which 
was with the Duchefs of Burgundy. 
This was fo notorious that his father 
folicited Louis to fend him to the 
Baftille, and even conduéted him 
there himfelf. Being foon after fet 
at liberty by the favour of M. de 
Maintenon, they fent him to the ar- 
my, under Marfhal Villars, who ap- 
pointed him one of his aids de camp, 
He was wounded at the fiege of Fri- 
bourg, and in 1748 appointed colonel 
of a regiment which bore his name, 
The fame year he was again fent to 
the Batftille, being fufpetted by the 
regent of being concerned in the 
confpiracy of the Prince of Cella- 
mar. In 1770, he fucceeded the 
Marquis d’Angeau in the French aca- 
demy, next year obtdined the go- 
vernment of Cognac, and in 1724 
was appointed ambaflador to Venice. 

‘** The Duke de Richelieu,” fays 
his hiftorian, ‘‘ was too amiable not 
to pleafe the Venetian ladies, and 
confequently difpleafe their hufbands: 
to the revenge of the latter is attri- 
buted a difagreeable affair he met 
with there. He gave at night an en- 
tertainment in a garden, which was 
reprefented to the Emperor Charles 
VI. a devout and credulons prince, 
as a very dangerous criminal aflem- 
bly, whofe obje& was to offer a facri- 
fice to the moon, and even to make a 
compat with the devil. It is very pro- 
bable this was one of thofe feftivals 
in which they certainly facrifice to 
Bacchus and, perhaps, to Venus, but 
probably neither the moon or the de- 
vil were remembered. However, 
the emperor complained, and the 
duke found himfelf obliged to refiga 
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his embafly. In 1728, he was named 
knight of the orders; he made acam- 
paign with his regiment in 1733, and 
afifted at the fiege and capture of 
Fort Kehl. In 1716, his wife died, 
and Voltaire propofed to him to ef- 
poufe the Princefs Elizabeth Sophia, 
of Guife Lorraine, and negociated 
this matriage, which took place the 
beginning of the year 1734. 

«¢ Immediately after this mr 
the duke joined the French army that 
attacked Phillipfbourg, and was raifed 
to the rank of brigadier. The fol- 
lowing year he ferved on the Rhine, 
and, on the peace, was promoted to 
be a camp marfhal. In 1738 he was 
made lieutenant-general to the go- 
vernment of Languedoc, and had the 
command of that province. A war 
breaking out again in 1741, he ferved 
in his rank, and in 1744 was appoint- 
ed firft gentleman of the bed chamber 
to the king, and the fame year, be- 
ing appointed lieutenant-general, he 
followed the king into Flanders and 
on the Rhine, in quality of aid de 
camp. Next year he accompanied 
him into the Low Countries, and was 
prefent at the battle of Wontenoy, to 
the gaining of which he contributed. 
In 1746 he was fent to Drefden, in 
the character of ambaffador extraor- 
dinary, to negociate the marriage of 
the dauphin with the daughter of Au- 
guftus IIT. ‘The next year, he fuc- 
ceeded the Duke de Bufflers, at Ge- 
noa, whichhe kept until the peace in 
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1748, in which year he was raifed to 
the dignity of marfhal of France. 
He refigned the government of Cog- 
nac and the command in Languedoc, 
and, in return, they gave him the go- 
vernment of Guienne and Gafcony. 
He was afterwards employed in the 
conqueit of Minorca, and in 1757 
fucceeded Marfhal de Eftreés in Ger- 
many, who had juft gained the bat- 
tle of Haftembuk, and was, in 1758, 
fuperfeded, in his turn, by the Count 
de Clermont, a prince of the blood. 

** Here clofed the duke’s military 
carreer, after which he returned to 
Frande, and divided his time be- 
tween Paris, his government, and the 
court. He had been a widower ever 
fince 1740, and in 1780 efpoufed, for 
his third wife, the widow of M. de 
la Rothe. He died the 8th of Aus 
guft, 1788, Few men in hiftory 
have had fo long and aéttive a life. 

** The Marfhal de Richelieu,” fays 
the aathor, “ was long celebrated for 
the accomplifhments of his perfon and 
mind, his gallantries, and his abili- 
ties as a courtier. Voltaire calls him 
the French Alcibiades. His qualities 
and the attions he performed, place 
him among thé celebrated men of the 
age. We muft not rank him among 
the great generals, but his cotempo- 
raries have always regarded him as 
the moft proper man to fucceed in 
thofe enterprizes which . require only 
refolution and courage.” 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


An Historicat DeveLopeMENT 
of THE Potrticat ConsTiTv- 
TION oF THE Germanic Em- 
pire: By J. S. Pitter, Privy 
Counfellor of Sb oni &r. Tran- 
Slated from the German, by Jofiah 
Dorntord, of Lincoln’sInn, L. L. D. 
Vol. I]. Payne. 


HE volume now before us 
contains five books. The VIth 
from the refignation of Charles Vv. 
to the treaty of Weftphalia, i. c. 


1558 to 1648. Book VII. From the 
peace of Weftphalia, in 1648. Book 
VIII. treats of the effeéts of the 
peace of Weftphalia, and to the end 
of the reign of Ferdinand II, 1648 
to 1657. Book IX. the reigns of 
the Emperor Leopold and Jofeph I. 
1657 to1711; and Book X. the reign 
of Charles VI, 1711 to 1740. 

This volume, like the firft, review- 
ed in our laft nomber, being in itfelf 
only an abridgment, will not permit 
to be further abridged; we can, 

there- 
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therefore, only continue to make fuch 
further extraéis as we think will be a- 
greeable to our readers. 

Mr. Patter thus defcribes the intro- 
dution of the right of primogeniture 
in the houfe of Anfria, and how the 
fame rule came to be eftablifhed in the 
houfes of other princes, &c. ° 


- After the death of Maximilian. 11. a 
revolution took place in the houfe of Au- 
firia, which probably owed itsorigin to a 
family, compaét, made among themlelves, 
Hitherto, whenever a reigning prince of 
that houfe left feveral fons, a divifion had 
been made in their favour; fo that, al- 
though the proper Duchy of Auftria, ac- 
cording to the charter granted by Frede- 
ric J. in the year 1156, was always to de- 
feend entire, according to the right of 
primogenituré, yet the other countries be- 
longing to the houfe, fuch as Stiria, Tyrol, 
&c. weredivided, and ferved as a provi- 
fion for the: younger fons, and their fuccef- 
fors, to enable them to live as reigning 
princes. 

Thus, ‘by a will which Ferdinand I. 
made on the esthof February, 1554,’ and 
which was ratified by his fons, by a par- 
ticular treaty, onthe 1ft of March, 1564, 
Maximilian IT. a¢quired the poffeffion of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Auftria, entirely 
for himfelf. His brothers were, how- 
ever, ftill reigning princes; Ferdinand in 
Tyrol,, and the territories of Upper Au- 
ftria, and Charles in Stiria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola. On the other hand, of the fix 
fons which were left by Maximilian LI. 
only Rudolphus 11. the eldeft, fucceeded 
to the. rank of fovercign; the others were 
only allowed a fuitable revenue for their 
maintenance, or elfe provided for in fome 
other way. We may conclude, therefore, 
from this event, that Maximilian II. muft 
have introduced the right of primogeni- 
ture by a new and general order; though 
this order, tothe beft-of my. knowledge, 
has never'beer difcovered: His offspring, 
however, did not long enjoy the advan- 
tages of it, for the family became extin& 
in the Arft generation. His brother Fer- 
dinand, indeed, left fons in Tyrol, but, 
by a marriage, unfuitable to his ‘rank, 
with Philipina Welferin, the daughter of 
an Anefburg patrician, the children were 
prevented from inheriting either their fa- 
ther’s patrimony, or his title of Archduke 
of Aufiria. The family was afterwards 
continued in the line of Stiria alone, and 
all the territories of the German branch 
of the houfe of Auftria were united in 
Charles's fon and grandfon, Ferdinand IT. 
and I1J. except that Ferdinand IT.’s bro- 
ther, Leopold, upon-the death. of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, who had married 
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Welferin, fucceeded: to a part of the ins 
heritance of Tyrol, and left it to his fon 
Ferdinand Charles, who died in the year 
1662, without male iffue. 

The eftablithment of the’ right of pri- 
mogeniture was gladly introduced in the 
houfes of feveral princes and counts, as 
in Mecklenburg in 1573, in Brunfwick. 
Wolfenbuttel 1582, in Bavaria 1588, io 
Palatinate Deux- Ponts 1591, Lippe 1599, 
Sain-Wittgenftein 1593, Heffe-Darmftadt 
1606, HolfteinsGottorp 1608, Naffau-O- 
range 1618, Wied 162j, Louraine 1625, 
Heffe Caffel 1628, &c. But there were 
ftill many houfes which were very much 
againft the introdu€tion of the right of 
primogeniture, becaufe they confidered it 
to be inconfiftent with an expreffion in 
the Bible—** If we are children, we are 
alfo heirs;’’ and pronounced a curfe up- 
on any of their offspring who fhould ever 
afterwards think of introducing tins mode 
of inheritance. 

One of the confequences of the frequent 
introduétion of.the right of primogemiture 
was, that feveral princely houfes became 
extingt, owing “to the brothers being no 
longer able to marry fuitably to their rank, 
and continue their. family, as they. for~ 
merly did when the territories were di. 
vided, The number of the votes of the 
fecular princes in particular, at the Diet, 
foon vifibly decreafed, as fewer reigning 
ptinces appeared in the council. Hither- 
to it had been a confiderable advantage to 
the fecular princes, that: the votes were 
reckoned according to the number of 
perfons prefent, as it gave them an advan- 
tage over the fpiritual princes, whofe num- 
ber was always invartably the fame. On 
the fecular bench, the number of fuf- 
frages was increafed by every death, if a 
father left any fons behind him, who di- 
vided the patrimony amongthem. Thus, 
as long as Philip, furnamed the Generous, 
lived, all Heffe paffed for a fingle vote, 
becaufe it was all in his poffefhon; but 
when his four fons feparated, and fettled 
in Caflel, Marburg, Rheinfels, and'Darm- 
ftadt, they had four: votes -in the College 
of the Princes. When the right of pri- 
mogeniture became more -gencral, this 
advantage was loft. 

It may be attributed to this circum- 
fiance, perhaps, that the whole conftitu- 
tion of the Diet, with refpeé to the num- 
ber of the votes of the princes, was, aur- 
ing this reign, totally altered. The Dict, 
though neither the reafon nor the exact 
cireumftances which oecafioned it ap- 
pear, feems, in 1582, to have laid down 
an entire new rule for the future. In- 
ftead of the number of the fecular votes 
being, as formerly, uneertain, and fome- 
times more or lefs, according to the num- 
ber of. reigning princes in a family, as on- 


ly the perfons prefent were reckoned, 
more 
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thote regard was afterwards pai@aypethe 
territories than to the perio Mfelves ; 
and the number of votes afterwards al- 
ways continued, as it happened -acciden- 
tally to be at the Diet in 1982.. If at that 
time there wete féveral lines; the fame 
number of votes were to be given in fu- 
ture, though they became altogether ex- 
tin, as in the cafe of the Houle of Brunf- 
wick-Luneburg, which was then divided 
into the lines of Calenberg, Zelle, Wol- 
fenbuttel, and Grubenhdgen. Two of 
thefe lines were foon afterwards extinG; 
yet the votes have been ftill continued in 
the College of the Princes, If;‘on the 
other hand, 4 territory, in 158%, had only 
one fovereign, and he left feveral fons; 
who divided dgain, ftill there remained 
but a fingle vote. ‘This was the cafe with 
the Houfe of Anhalt; as Prince Joachim 
Erneft, in 1582, was*im-poffeflion of atl 
Anhalt. In 1586, ‘his*fouf fons founded 
the reigning branches of Deffau, Bern- 
burg, Cothen, and Zerbft; yet, notwith- 
ftanding this, they referyed but a fingle 
vote. If the owners of a territory, like- 
wife, were all extinét, after the year 1582, 
and it came to another prince, the former 
vote was ftill continued ; as was the cafe 
dire€&tly afterwards with the princely 
counts of Henrieberg, in 1583, who at 
that time became extin@t; and fince that, 
with Pomerania; Lei@enberg, and feve- 
ral other countries: inftead of which, the 
votes of all Countries, the owners of 
which died before the year 1582, mio 
longer exift; as in the‘inftances of Carin- 
thia, Stiria, Carniola, Teck, and innume- 
rable other countries, 


[To be continued.] 


Essay on tut PiystcAn, Mo- 
RAL, AND PoLiTicaL REFORMA- 
TION OF THE Jews. 4 Work 
crowned by the Royal Society of Arts 
and Sciences at Metz. By the Abbé 
Gregoire, a Member of that Scitty. 
Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 
Fortter. 


IN our Magazine, Vol III. p. 
207, we gave a review of this work, 
when in its native language: ds it has 
how made its appearance in an Englith 
dréfs, we fliall make fome further 
ftritures on it, 

An the condu& of this work, the 
Abbé has thewn great erudition, much 
ingenuity, and a profound philanthro- 
Py;-but we cannot help obferving, that 
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he does not diveft himfelf of the prief, 
otherwife he would nothaveattempted 
to exculpate the clergy of the Chriitian 
church from what they were moft un- 
doubtedly juitly to be charged with, 
the ftimulating their adherents to pro- 
fecuite that truly unfortunate people 
the Jews. Thofe perfecutions we 
truit are now at an end, and that the 
legiflative body of each country of 
Europe will purfue meafures to make 
thiofe people ufeful fubjects, without 
confidering their religion. By ad- 
mitting them to a participation of all 
the privileges of a citizen, they will 
affociate freely with the reft of man- 
kind, and in time all the ptejudices 
of their religion will be done away. 

The Abbé refutes feveral of the 
calumnies thrown upon the Jews in 
the middl¢ ages; fhews from whence 
arifes their hatred co otlier nations, 
and their conitant uniformity in opi- 
nions and cuftoms, and then clearly 
proves that the greater part of their 
vices arifes from the oppreffions un- 
der which they have Jaboured. 

After having examined into the 
great population of the Jews, which 
ke eftimates to be about five millions, 
on the face of the globe, he fpeaks of 
the danger of tolerating them, on 
account of their ufurious practices, 
ptopofes new means to reprefs that 
ufury, and proves their reformation 
may be reconciled with their man- 
ners, prejudices, and religious priit- 
ciples ; that they may be trained up 
to arts, ‘trade, and agriculture, and 
even formed to the military art; that 
this reformation is agreeable to Chrif- 
tianity, and may be reconciled with 
the laws and interefts of nations. 

After having examined what effects 
the laws lately made in favour of the 
Jews have produced, the impolicy of 
keeping them a feparate people, of 
their admiffion to civil offices, and 
theif acquifition of property, he 
fhews in what manner their prejudices 
are to be removed, and the time it 
will require to bring it about. 

We thall conclude this review with 
an extract of the 27th chapter. 


Ff After 
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After having delineated a pi&ure of the 
tnisfortunes of the Jewith people, 1 have 
refuted many calumnies thrown out a- 
gainftthem. I have traced out the caufes 
that have produced and perpetuated the 
yeciprocal hatred between them and other 
nations; which has changed their phyfi- 
cal and moral character. I have clearly 
pointed out the danger that ‘may arife 
from tolerating them in their prefent ftate, 
the neceflity ef reforming them, and the 
poflibility of accomplithing that end, 
Seldom have I appealed to future expe- 
rience, for the paft has almoft always 
come tothe fupport of my reafoning. I 
believe that I have included, in this plan, 
all thofe means which can change opini- 
ons, and reétify the moral man; but have 
Lenforced them with energy fufficient to 
move the heart, by carrying conviétion 
to the mind? 

There are fome details into which I 
have not entered, that I might not offer 
an infult to the penetrationof the reader, 
becaufe quefttons included in each other 
are anfwered from the fame principles, 
Does the painter who fketches out a large 
picture, employ himfelf upon the frame 
of it? 

The reader will, doubtlefs, forgive me 
for having fometimes affumed a decifive 
air, when it is confidered that the expref- 
fions probably and perhaps, already too oft- 
en employed, could tend only to weaken 
the didaétic ftrain of the work. Though 
perfuaded that F am defending 2 good 
caufe, this convition does not banifh 
diffidence, which youth and moderate ta- 
Yents muft infpire. Should my endea- 
vours prove fruitlefs, I fall ftill find con- 
folation in the motive by which 1 have 
been aétuated; but I fhall confider my- 
felf as amply rewarded for my labour, if 
they tend to alleviate the miferies of an 
unhappy nation, and to procure them a 
more eloquent defender. I muft, how- 
ever, obferve, that they will nat find one 
more zealous. 

Deny not, ye who are enemies to every 
innovation, that this plan will prove abor- 
tive, until you have made the experiment. 
Are you of fo peevith a difpofition as to 
requite that the revolution fhould be com- 
pleted, and the firft trial brought to per- 
fe&tion immediately after it is begun? Do 
not enlarge upon {mall inconveniences, 
for if man were to adopt no plans but 
thofe entirely free trom them, he would 
never eome to any determination at all. 
Eet us congratulate ourfelves oa the hap- 
pinefs of having as contemporaries fome 
fovereigns whom we can praife without 
flattering, that is to fay, without debafing 
them, Let us hope that projeéts, infpired 


by humanity, urged by neceffity, and 
fupported by religion, will one day be 
promoted by the depofitaries of public 
authority. Already Guftavus and Swe- 
den, Jofeph* and Germany, Louis XVI. 
and France, begia to open to the Jews 
their pacific bofoms. Peter the Great 
durft not attempt to make them Ruffians; 
he withed firft to re-generate his own peo- 
ple, but the work will be finifed, and 
Catherine If. is ftill alive. 

O! nations, for eighteen centuries ye 
have been treading under foot the remains 
of Ifrael,—Divine vengeance hath dif- 
played its feverity againt them; but have 
you been commifhoned to be the inftru- 
ments of it? The fury of your fathers 
feleéted their vitims from this deferted 
flock; what treatment do you referve for 
the timid lambs who have efcaped the 
flaughter, and taken fhelter in your bo- 
foms? Is it enough to leave them life, 
while you deprive them of every thing 
that can render it defirable? Will your 
hatred form a part of the inheritance 
which you bequeath to your children? 
No longer judge of this nation, except 
from the future; but if you again review 
the paft crimes, and the prefent corruption 
of the Jews, let it be in order to lament 
your own work, Being the caufe of 
their vices, become that alfo of their vir- 
tues; dilcharge your debt, and that of 
your anceftors, 

A new age is about tocemmence. Let 
the palms of humanity adorn its front; 
and let pofterity, by anticipation, applaud 
the junétion of your hearts, The Jews 
are members of that univerfal family 
which ought to eftablifh fraternity among 
all nations; and over them, as well as us, 
revelation extends its majefticveil, Chil- 
dren of the fame Father, leave no pretence 
for the averfion of your brethren, who 
will one day be united with you in the 
fame fheep-fold. Open afylums, where 
they may dry up their tears, and repofe 
their heads in peace.—-In fhort, let the 
Jew, loving the Chriitian with reciprocal 
affe€tion, embrace in me his fellow-citizen 
and his friend, 


Essayson THe NATURE AND PRIN- 
cipLes or Tastr. By the Rev. 
Archibald Alifon, L. L. B. F. R. S. 
Edin.. Robinfons.. 1790. 


[ Concluded. | 


WOULD it be any epprofondife- 
ment of that doétrine, which feems 


* The original was publifhed before the death of the late Empéror. 
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perfeétly juft, to obferve, that there is, 
in every thing, a tendency to conti- 
nuation, and that the mind feeds on 
thought, as the body is repaired by 
material nourifhment? But thought, 
in its nature, is not ftationary, but 
progreflive: it confifts in motion from 
one thing to another; it cannot reft 
but in death, if indeed the thinking 
principle be fubjeét to death. It de- 
lights, like other creatures, to perfe- 
vere in the career of its exiftence— 
or, to defcend from this heighth of 
abftraction to familiar inftances, 


Omnibus hoc Vitium ef Cantoribus inter Amt- 
cos 

Ut nunquam inducant Animum Cantarerogati 

Injufi nunquam definant. 


This obfervation of Horace is a 
great truth, and quite to our purpofe. 
They mutt be prefied to fing, but hav- 
ing once begun, and the energy of 
the mind having taken a mufical turn, 
they never have done. It is fo with 
drinking: it is eafy wholly to abftain, 
but not to be moderate in drinking. 
—Louis XV. of France was very well 
fatisfied, he fatd, to thofe anprincipled 
courtiers who wifhed to put him into 
the hands of miftrefles, with his own 
queen ; but having once been feduced 
into the paths, there was neither mo- 
deration nor bounds to his gallantries. 
Whatever be the temperament or tone 
of paflion to which the mind is ex- 
cited, it chinks, for the time, that tem- 
Ere and tone to he the beft. Like 

ETER Onthe mount of transfiguration, 
* Lord, it is good for us to be here; 
* if thou wilt, let us make here three 
** tabernacles; one for thee, and one 
** for Mofes, and one for Elias.” 

If the illuftrations in that part of 
the publication before us, of which 
we have already given an account, be 
jot, “If that exercife of mind 
which takes place when the emotions 
of beauty or fublimity are felt confifts 
in the profecution of a regular train 
of ideas of emotion, and if no other 
objects are, in fact, produétive of the 
emotions of tafte, but fuch as are fit- 
ted to produce fome fimple emotion, 
there arifes a queftion of fome diffi- 


culty, and of very confiderable im- 
portance, viz. What is the fource of 
the suBLiMITY and BEAUTY of the 
MATERIAL WORLD?” Matter in it- 


felf, our author obferves, is unfitted 
to produce any kind of emotion. 


The various qualities ef matter are 
known to us only by means of our exter- 
nal fenfes; but all that fuch powers of our 
nature convey is fenfation and perception ; 
and whoever will take the trouble of at- 
tending to the effeét which fuch qualities, 
when fimple and unaifociated, produce 
upon his mind, will be fatisfied, that im 
no cafe do they produce emotion or the 
exercife of any of his affetions. 


This is the great hinge upon which 
the whole queftion in Mr. Alifon’s 
fecond effay turns. Whether it be ia 
the power of matter to excite any 
emotion by dire@ influence, or whe- 
ther its power of producing emotion 
lies in the oblique path of moral aflo- 
ciation? This fubje&, in the ro- 
mance called ‘«¢ MammutTn, or Hu- 
man Nature difplayed on a grand 
Scale, &c. by the Man in the Moon,” 
is ftated as one of the two grand en- 
quiries in the fchool for natural phi- 
lofophy in the univerfity of Mam- 
MuTHa. ‘ The philofophers here, 
** among other purfuits, appeared to 

be chiefly intent on thefe two: 1ft, 

to find the elixir that moft effectu- 
ally ftupifies fenfe, and, loofening 
the cords of animal life, lets the 
foul out of its cage with the leaft 
pain: 2dly, to difcover whether 
allkinds of pleafures might not, like 
all kinds of fpirits, be fablimated 
by fome phyfical procefs into one 
kind. ‘They examined all the dif- 
ferent fenfations and emotions that 
are foutces of pleafure, they ar- 
ranged them in different claffes, 
they endeavoured to afcertain the 
refult of their different mixtures, 
and to fix the zl/timat:mof human 
enjoyment. They enquired, for 
example, whether it was not pof- 
fible, by fome phyfical application, 
to raife in the mind the fame kind 

of pleafing emotion that plays a- 

bout the foul of the man who en- 
« joys the juft applaufes and accla- 

if 2 ‘“ mas 
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*s mations of his countrymen, and 
«* whether this be not the moft piqu- 
“ant of all pleafures. If they 
«© fhould ever fucceed in this at- 
<¢ tempt, a time might come, when 
** a man might order his butler to 
* bring him a glafs of glory.” 

if Mr, Alifon fhould ever chance 
to make a vifit to that univerfity, he 
would, no doubt, tell the profeffors 
engaged jn this inveftigation, that 
they might fave themfelves the trou- 
ble; and, probably, he would be in 
the right. And yet it is a matter of 


equal curiofity and difficulty 


“* The wond’rous caufe to find 

** How body aés upon impaffive mind ; 

«+ How fumes of wine the thinking part 
** can Gre, 

** Pah hopes revive, and prefent joys in- 
** fpire; 

** How toach and harmony arife between 

‘© Corporeal figure and a form unfeen.”’ 

GarTu. 


Mr. Alifon obferves, that 


Although the qualities of matter are, in 
themfelves, incapable of producing emo- 
tion, or the exercife of any affeétion; yet 
it.is obvious that they may produce this 
effe&, from their aflociation with other 
qoalities; and as being cither the figns or 
expreflions of fuch qualities as are fitted 
by the conftitution of our nature to pro- 
duce emotion. -Thus, in the human body, 
particular forms or colours are thefigns 
of particular paflions or affeétions, In 
works of art, particalar forms are the 
figns of dexterity, of tafte, of conveni- 
ence, of utility. In the works of na- 
ture, particular founds and colours, &c. 
are the figns of peace, or danger, or 
plenty, or detolation, &c. In fuch cafes, 
the conftant conneftion we difcover be- 
tween the fign aad the thing fignified, be- 
tween the material quality and the quality 
produGiye of emotion, renders at fafl the 
one expreflive to us of the other, and 
very often difpofes us to attribute to the 
fign that effect which ig produced only by 
the quality fignified. 

That fuch affociationg are formed with 
material qualities, every man has fufficient 
evidence in his own experience; and 
there are many caufes which may be af- 
figned, both of the extent and of the 
univerfality of fuch affociations. I fhall 
remark a few of thefe, without pretend- 
ing to an accurate enumeration. 

_ a. All thofe external obje&ts which, 
’yom their nature or conftitution, are pros 


dutive to us, either of ufe, of conveni- 
ence, or of pleafure, or. which in -any 
other way are fitted to produce emotion, 
are known and diftinguithed by their qua. 
lities of form and colour, Such quali- 
ties, therefore, are naturally, and even 
neceflarily, expreflive to us of .thofe ufes, 
or conveniences, or pleafures: it is by 
them that we becomeacquainted with the 
fubje&s from which fuch utilities arife ; it 
is by them that we learn to diftinguith fuch 
fubjeéts from one another; and as they are 
the permanent figns of thefe feveral ‘utili- 
ties, they affe& us with the fame emotion 
which the utilities fignified by them are 
fitied to produce. The material qualities, 
for initance, which diftinguith: a fhip, a 
plough, aprinting- prefs, or a mufical in- 
ftrument, donot folely afford us the per- 
ception of certain, golours or forms. but, 
along with this peréeptton, bring with it 
the conception of the different ufes or 
pleafures which fuch compofitions of ma- 
terial qualities produce, and excite in us 
the fame emotion, with the ufes or plea- 
fures thus fignified. As, in this manner, 
the utilities or pleafures of all external 
objects are expreiled to us by their mate- 
rial figns of colour and of form, fuch figns 
are naturally produ€tive of the emotions 
which properly arife from the qualities 
fignified. 

2. The qualities of defign, of wifdom, 
of fkill, ar¢uniformly expreffed to us by 
certain qualities of form, and certain com- 
pofitions of forms, cclours, and founds: 
fuch qualities, therefore, or compofitions 
of qualities, become the figns of defign, 
ot wifdom,o®r tkill, and, like all other 
figns, affe€&.ugs with the fame emotion we 
receive from the qualities fignified. 

3- All our knowledge of the minds of 
other men, and of their various qualities, 
is gained by means of material figns. 
Power, ftrength, wifdom, fortitude, juf- 
tice, benevolence, magnanimity, gentle- 
nefs, tendernefs, love, &c. are all known 
to us by means of the external figns of 
them in the countenance, gefture, oF 
yoice. Such material figns are, therefore, 
very carly affociated in our minds with 
the qualities they fignify; and as they are 
conftant and invariable, become foon pro- 
duétive to us of the fame emotions with 
the qualities themfelyes, 

Jn the fame manner, the charaéters, the 
difpofitiops, the inftinéts of all the various 
tribes of animals, are known to us by 
certain figns in their frame, or voice, oF 
gefture; fuch figns become, therefore, ¢x- 
preflive to us of thefe charaéters, or in- 
tings, or difpofitions, and affect us with 
all the emotions which fych qualities ar¢ 
fitted to produce, 

4. Befides thefe immediate expreffions 
of qualities of mind by. material figns, 
there age others which arife from refem- 

blance, 
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piance, in which the qualities of matter 
become fignifieant to us, of fome affeét- 
ing or interelting quality of mind. We 
learn from experience, that certain quali- 
ties of mind are figmfied by certain qua- 
lities of body. © When we find fimilar qua- 
lities of body in inanimate matter, we are 
apt to attribute to them the fame expref- 
fion, and to conceive them as fignifying 
the fame qualities in this cafe, as in thofe 
cafes where they derive their expreffion 
immediately from mind. Thus, ftrength 
end delicacy, boldne{s and modefty, old 
age and youth, &c. are all ecxprefied by 
particular material figns in the human 
form, and in many cafes by fimilar figns 
in the forms of animals. When we find 
fimilar appearances in the forms of inani- 
mate matter, we are difpofed to confider 
them as expreflive of the fame qualities, 
and to regard them with fimilar emotions, 
The univerfality of fuch affociations is 
evident from the firuGure of the rudeft 
languages. The ftrength of the oak, the 
delicacy of the myrtle, the boldnefs of a 
rock, the’ modetty of the violet, &c. are 
expreflions common in all languages, and 
fo common, that thev are fearcely-in any, 
confidered as figurative; yet every man 
knows that ftrength and weaknefs, bold- 
nefs and modefty, are qualities, not of 
matter, but of mind, and that without 
our knowledge of mind, it is impoflible 
ahat we fhould ever have had any concep- 
tion of them. How much the effe& of 
defcriptions of natural fcenery arifes from 
that perfonification, which is founded up- 
on fuch affociations, I believe there is no 
man of. common tafte who muft not oft- 
en have been fenfible. 

5. We are led, by the conftitution of 
our nature, alfo, to percewe refembiances 
between our fenfations and emotions, and 
of confequence between the objeéts that 
produce them. ‘Thus, there is fome ana- 
logy between the fenfation of gradual af- 
cent and the emotion of ambition, be- 
tween the fenfation of gradual defcent 
and the emotion of decay, between the 
lively fenfation of fun-fhine and the 
cheerfal emotion of joy, between the 
painful fenfation of darknefs and the dif- 
piriting emotion of forrow. In the fame 
manner, there are analogies between {}- 
lence and tranquillity, between the luftre 
of morning and the gaiety of hope, be- 
tween foftnefs. of colouring and gentle- 
nefsof charaéter, between flendernefs of 
form and delicacy of mind, &c. The 
obj &s, therefore, which produce fuch 
fenfations, though in themfelves not the 
immediate figns of fuch interefting or af- 
fecting qualities, yet, in confequence of 
this refemblance, become gradually ex- 
preifive of them, and if not always, yet 
at. thofe times at leaft, when we are Gadas 
the dominion of any emotion, ferye to 
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bring to our‘ minds the images of all-thofe 
affecting or interefting qualities, which 
we have’ beenaccultomed’to fuppofe they 
refemble. How extenfive this fource of 
affociation is, may eaiily be obferved in 
the extent of fuch kinds of figurative ex- 
preflion in every language. 

6. Befides thefe, language itfelf ys. anos 
ther very important cauie of the-extent of 
fuch affociations. The analogics between 
the qualities of matter and the qualities of 
mind, which any individual might difcos 
ver or obferve, might. perhaps be few, 
and muftof coufe be limited by his fita- 
ation and circumftances; but the ufe of 
language gives to every individual who 
employs it, the poffethon of all the ana- 
logies which fo. many eges have oblerved, 
between material qualities and ,qualities 
capable of producing emotion. Of how 
much confequence this is, may be difco- 
vered in the different impreflions which 
are made by the fame objeéts on the com- 
mon peopic, whofe vocabulary is limited 
by their wauts, and on thofe who have 
had the advantage of a liberal educa. 
tion, 

7. To all thefe fources of affociation is 
to be added, that which 1s peculiar to 
every individual, Thete is no many al- 
moft, who has not, from accident, from 
the events of his life, or from the nature 
of his ftudies, conneéted agreeable or in- 
terefling recollections, with pariicular co~ 
lours, or founds, or forms, and to whom 
fuch founds, or colours, &c. are not plea- 
fing from fuch an affociation, » They -af- 
fe¢t us, im dome meafure, as the figns of 
thefe interefting qualities, and, as in other 
cafes, produce in us the ‘ame emotion 
with the qualities they fignify. 


That the beauty or fublimity of 
material objects is to be afcribed not 
to their material but their affociated 
qualities, Mr. Alifon proceeds to 
fhew by a great variety of illuftra- 
tions, taken from found, colour, form 
and motion; in which, amidft many 
collateral obfervations, drawn from a 
very copious fource of knowledge, 
he keeps a fteady eye on his main ob- 
jet, viz, to fhew that in all the in- 
{tances he mentions, the nature of the 
emotion we experience correfponds 
not to the nature of the particular 
found, colour, form, or motion, in 
quettion, but to the nature of the af- 
fociation which we conne& with 
them, 


The opinion I have now ftated, (fays 
Mr. Alifon, in conclufion) coincides, in a 
great 
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great degree, with a doétrine that ap- 
pears very early to have diftinguifhed the 
Platonic fchool; which has been main- 
tained in this country by feveral writers 
of eminence, by Lord Shaftefbury, Dr. 
Hutchefon, Dr. Akenfide, and Dr. Spence; 
and which has of late been fupported by 
Dr. Reid, in his Effays on the Intellec- 
tual. Powers of Man; a work, in which, 
by a fuccefsful application of the true 
principles of philofophical inquiry to the 
theory of the human mind, he has con- 
tributed more than any of his predecef- 
fors, to illuftrate that important fcience: 
The do€trine I mean is, that matter is not 
beautiful in itfelf, but derives its beauty 
from the expreflion of mind 

If by this doétrine it is only meant that 
matter is not beautiful in itfelf, without 
reference to mind, and that its beauty 
arifes from the expreflions which an intel- 
ligent mind conneéts with, and perceives 
in it, I readily agree to it; and perhaps 
the preceding illuftrations may afford it 
fome farther confirmation, by pointing 
out, more minutely than has hitherto been 
done, fome of the principal claffes of 
thefe expreffions. 

But if it is further meant, that matter is 
beautiful only by being expreflive of the 
a qualities of mind, and that all the 

eauiy of the material, as well as of the 
intelle€tual world, isto be found in mind 
and its qualities alone, there feems fome 
reafon for hefitation before we admit this 
conclulion, Thatthe only fubjeéts of our 
knowledge are matter and mind, cannot 
be denied; but it does not follow that all 
the qualities with which we are acquainted 
mutt be the proper qualities either of body 
or of mind. There are a number of qua- 
ities which arife from relation; from the 
relation of different bodies, or parts of 
bodies to each other, from the relation 
of body to mind, and from the relation 
of different qualities of mind to each 
other, that are as much the objets of our 
knowledge, and as frequently the objects 
of our attention, as any_of the proper 
qualities either of body or mind. Many 
qualities alfo of this kind are productive 
of emotion: thus, that quality which we 
call novelty, or the peculiar relation of an 
obje&, to the mind to which it is new; 
that quality which we call harmony, in 
every Species of compofition, or the pro- 
per correfpondence of every individual 
part, to the produétion of the general ef- 
fe&; fitnefs, or the proper relation of 
means to anend, utility, or the relation 
of objeés to the convenience or happinefs 
of man, &c. although the proper quali- 
ties neither of body nor of mind, are 

et capable of affe&ting us with very 
eos emotions, and are undoubtedly very 
common fources of beauty in the material 
world, 
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Inftead, therefore, of concluding, that 
the beauty and fublimity of matter arifes 
from the expreffion of the qualities of 
mind, we fhall reft, ina more humble, 
but, as I apprehend, a more definite con. 
clufion, 

That the beauty and fublimity of the quali. 
ties of matter arife from their being the figns 
or exprefions of fuch qualities as are fitted 
by the conftitution of our nature to produce 
emotion, 


Mr. Alifon, throughout the whole 
of his work, the parts of which rife 
out of each other in beautiful har. 
mony and proportion, difplays great 
erudition, fubtlety, and tafte; and, as 
all the liberal arts are, in their princi- 
ples, congenial, he has, in this meta- 
phyfical inveftigation, entertained and 
inftructed us, collaterally, in the cha- 
racter of a philofophical critic, on a 
variety of fubjeéts. That we feel the 
emotions of tafte then only when the 
imagination is employed in the profe- 
cution of a regular train of ideas of 
emotion, Mr. Alifon feems fully to 
prove: and this doétrine derives not a 
little evidence and illuftration from 
what Mr. Hume has written on the 
fubject of the aflociation of ideas, 
and what has been difcovered or ob- 
ferved by Ariftotle, that a concate- 
nation or accumulation of many fimi- 
lar and congenial ciramftances is a 
fource of delight as well as contrat. 
The more in quantity thefe fimilar 
and congenial circumftances, the great- 
er the accumulated force of their cor- 
refponding emotions. The mind is 
warmed in this career, and becomes 
more and more ffceptible of kindred 
impreffions; it is harmonized into a 
certain tone, as mouficians obferve 
that their mufical inftruments become 
the more-tuneful and melodious, the 
more that they are played on. That 
the productions of nature, or of art, 
which are the objeéts of complacency 
and delight, derive their power of 
exciting emotions in as, from fome 
affociation with our feelings, habits, 
and modes of life, is alfo true, at 
leaft to a certain extent; though we 
are neither perfeétly fatisfied that this 
affociation of ideas is the only cir- 
cumftance that conftitutes the fubli- 

mity 
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mity and beauty of the material 
world, nor agree, in every inftance, 
with our author, acute and profound 
as he is, in his illuftrations of that 
do@rine, fuppofing it to be fufficient- 
ly eftablifhed. Is there not in chil- 
dren, in infants, a univerfal difpofi- 
tion to be pleafed with bright colours 
and lively founds? If it be faid that 
the pleafure derived from thefe is 
merely phyfical and fenfual, the fame 
obfervation cannot be extended to 
certain forms and motions, with 
which children are ftruck before mo- 
ral aflociation or a perception of the 
relations of things can have any 
place in their minds. Are there not 
forms in nature, beautiful in them- 
felves and fitted to produce emotions 
of tafte in us, without aCting inter- 
mediately as figns of fuch and fach 
qualities? We are not pofitive that 
there are; we are only inclined, on 
this fubjeét, to be fomewhat doubt- 
ful. 

Mr. Alifon, in pages 130 and 132, 
and elfewhere, fpeaks of ‘* Refem- 
** blances between our fenfations and 
** emotions, and of confequence be- 
* tween the objects that produce 
“ them;” and of-‘* Analogies be- 
“ tween the qualities of matter and 
“ the qualities of mind.” How, in 
what manner, or by what medium, 
are emotions, allied, analogous, or 
like to fenfations, and confequently 
their objeé#s? If there be, in realt- 
ty, any alliance, analogy, and re- 
femblance, between them, in any 
degree, then is it poffible to ftrength- 
en their affinity and bring them near- 
er and nearer to each other till all dif- 
tintion be loft, and they mixand unite 
in perfe@ identity; which was the de- 
fideratum in the Mamnuthian {choo}, 
taken notice of in the foolith ro- 
mance above quoted: and this quef- 
tion, fo important to that of the im- 
materiality and phyfical immortality 
of the foul, is yet to be determined. 
But if there be no sediam, or com- 
mon nature, by which they may be 
brought nearer and nearer to identi- 
ty, what is the point of their refem- 
blance?. They. can have no refem- 
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blance, if, as Mr. Alifon fays, emo. 
tions are excited by external objects, 
wholly through the affociation of i- 
deas. 

In regard to tafte, an external ob« 
je&, according to our ingenious au- 
thor, isa caput mortuum; it is nothing 
at all, And can there be an analogy 


. between an emotion and anon-entity? 


A multiplication of words would only 
ferve to involve this nice fubje% in 
farther darknefs. Mr. Alifon could, 
very likely, explain himfelf in fuch a 
manner as not only to make his pofi- 
tion perfectly confiftent with itfelf, 
but to gain the affent of all rationat 
minds, which are not formed to be 
independent of one another, but to 
confent and unite in truth. All dif- 
cuffion and difpute, however para- 
doxical it may appear, pre-fuppofe 
an agreement in opinion; and the 
great difficulty in metaphyfical invef, 
tigation is, to clear away the rubbith 
of equivocal nomenclature. In this 
refpeét, and in general, in precifion 
of ideas, as wel’ as terms, Mr. Ali- 
fon, notwithftanding the doubts here 
ftated on our part, has few equals, 
and, perhaps, no fuperior; but the 
fubjeét he has undertaken to illuf 
trate, and undoubtedly to a certain 
extent illuflrated, is attended with 
many of the difficulties that embar-; 
rafs the profound, and, we fear, un- 
fathomable queftion, concerning the 
origin of ideas. The relations of 
things, in the perception of which 
knowledge confifts, are feen but very 
imperfeétly within the narrow {phere 
of our obfervation. What we confi- 
der as fcience, a wider view, by pre- 
fenting more and more objets of 
comparifon, ad infinitum, might, in 
fome inftances, change and even whol- 
ly deftroy. The mott fublime among 
the ancients, who were of the {chool 
of Pythagoras and Plato, unable to 
penetrate into the origin of ideas, 
were fain to have recourfe to the 
fyftem that kzowledge is nothing elfe 
than a reminifcence or recognition of 
notions, formed by a gradual pro- 
greflion through different ftages of 
pre-exiftence. In the different globes 

that 
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that fail around their centres, there is 
a vaft variety of animal organization 
and complexion, ‘correfponding to a 
vaft variety of fubitances and fitua- 
tions. In fomie of thefe worlds, the 
Pythagoreans conceived that the com- 
munication between minds and ex- 
ternal objects might be carried on by 
an infrumentality of which we can 
have noconception. Inpafling through 
fuch a variety of manfions, the foul 
might receive many notices which are 
blended and compounded in a manner 
which we fhould attempt in vain to 
analyfe’ or trace. Hence the origin 
of thofe abftracted ideas, archetypes 
of which are not to be found in that 
portion of nature, with which ani- 
mals, fo circumfcribed in their pow- 
ers of perception as the fons of men, 
are.acquainted. Thefe reveries, at 
Jeaft, fhew the difficulties to which 
the fineft geniafes have been reduced 
when they attempted to go beyond 
the extent of their tether. Indeed, 
if there are fpiritual beings of a fu- 
perior order that «contemplate, the 
ways of man, they muft be as much 
diverted with fome of our gambols 
in metaphyfics, and particularly thofe 
relatine to the origin of ideas, as we 
are with the efforts of a cat that runs 
about till it grows’ dizzy, trying to 
catch its own tatl. 

This obfervation is applied to much 
of metaphyfical inquiry in general, 
and not certainly to Mr. Al:fon‘in 
particular, who reafons, on the whole, 
with admirable judgment and pene- 
tration, in the true ftyle of philofo- 
phical analyfis; and compofes ac- 
cording to the pureft principles of 
criticifm, and the molt perfect mo- 
delyof antiquity. 


TRAVFLS TO DISCOVFR THE 
Sourcrs or tHe Nive. Py 
James Bruce, of Kinnaird, £/7. 
F.R.S. 5 Vols. 4to. Robin- 
fons. 


[Continued from Page 142. | 


LEAVING Dixan on the 25th 
of November, Mr. Bruce and his 
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company proceeded, by thort ftage¥) 
to a village called Hadavi, when he 
was met by an officer of fome rank, 
called the Baharganaft, who treated 
him well, and fold him a horfe, 
which was of great fervice: At fe. 
veral places our travellers were de- 
tained for a kind of cuftom, or toll. 


At one of them, called Kella, (fays 
Mr. Bruce). we were detained three whole 
days, by the extravagant demands of thefe 
farmers of the Awide, who laughed at 
all the importance. we gave ourfelves, 
They had reafons for our feafons, me- 
naces for our menaces, but no civilities 
to anfwer ours. - What increafed-the auk- 
wardnefs of our fituation was, they would 
take no money for provifions, but only 
merchandife, by. way of barter, We 
were, indeed, prepared for this by infor. 
mation; fo we-begam to open fhop by 
fpreading’a cloth uvon the ground, at the 
fight of which, hundreds of young women 
poured down upon us on every fide, from 
villazes behind the mountains which we 
could not fee. The country is furprifingly 
populous, notwithftanding the great emi+ 
gration lately made-with Michael. . Beads 
and antimony are the ftandard in this way- 
faring commerce; but beads are dangerous 
fpeculation. You lofe fometimes every 
thing, or gain more than honeftly you 
fheuld do; for afl depends upon fafhion ; 
and the fancies of a brown, or black beauty; 
there, gives the ton as decifively as does 
the example of the fairelt in England. 

To our great difappointment, the per- 
fon employed to buy our beads at Jidda; 
had not received .the laft lift of fathions 
from this country ; fo he had bought us 4 
quantity beaut:fully flowered with red and 
green, and as big’as a large pea; alfo fome 
large oval, green, and yellow ones; where- 
as the ton now améng the beauties of 
Tigré, were {mall fky-coloured blue beads; 
about the fize of {mall lead flrot, or feed 
pearls; blue bugles, and common white 
bugies, were then in demand, and large 
yellow giafs, flat on the fides like the am- 
ber-beads, formerly ufed by the better 
fort of old women-peafants in England. 
All our beads were then rejefted by fix or 
feven dozen of the fhrilleft tongues I ever 
heard. They decried our merchandize in 
fuch a manner, that J} thought they meant 
to condemn them as unfaieable, to be con- 
fifcated or dellroyed. 

Let every man, travelling in fuch coun- 
tries as thele, remember, that there is no 
perfon, however mean, who is !n his com- 
pany, that does not merit attention, kind- 
nefs, and complacency. Let no man 1h 
travelling cxait himfelf above the lowell, 
iti a greater degree, than he is able to do 
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faperior » fervices . for..many. that -have whole in the cloth, fo fora time our 
thought thebafelves-fafe,and been inatten- market ended. 

F tive to this, have perifhed by the unfuf- ~ For my part, at the firft appearance of 
pefted machinations, of the loweft and the combat, I had withdrawn myfelf, and 
meaneft wretch among them., Few have fat a quiet {pettator,under a tree. 

cither made. fuch Jong: or, fuch. frequent Some of the women were really fo dif- 
journies of this, kind as I,and.1 fcarcely, ordered with the fright, that they made 
recolleét any perfon fo infignifcant, that, but very feeble efforts im the market after-’ 
before the RS a moderate jouragy, had, wards. The reft befeeched me to. tran{- 
itnotin his pawerte return youlikeforlike, fer thé market to the carpet I fat on 
for your charity or unkindnefs; be the dif. under the tree. This T confented to; bat,’ 
ference of your quality.and. condition what. growing wife by misfortune, my fervants 
it would, now produced {ifiall quantities of every 
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h 7 
Of all in. our.company. none had, agy, thiag, and not without a very tharp con- 
bd at hock. of the true {mall fey.blue beads, and. teft and difpute, fomewhat fupérior in 
why no.one had one grain of the large yellow- ndife to that of our ifiwomen. © 
amy glals one ets sail Moor, wen % Poa sas aig 
lities pea Sagi ak ety x capture sh Si ye gr After this curious fencounter, our 
Bae whole cargo, likely to be Jeft behind at the ; 
puld foot. of Taranta,. f ae diftri buted among, ee 
only the ret of the aiae the caravan ; and, Wie 3 ¢ “tne: go- 
We leaving the .waunded one,. for the price. vernor of* the province of Tigré. 
Infor. he would. fetch, had next day bought.. This refidence of the governor, or ra- 
p by him another at Halai, with which, fince ther hig deputy, Mr, Bruce, tells us, 
bt the that time, he.continued his journey. That  geleabled itue: Seathhe Sound 
Dan bes had’ felt ni ig. opts y egee r init nb iefe er poo in ea 
fr and not one word, but go ay and’ . ; PB HS 9 
Pi good-e’en had »paffed between us, fince fome of them kept in cages, like wild 
ingly Conteris feeene- Dadeniaeds il beafts, and moft of: them confined 
4 whai matter, he ca » Yafine “AG é 
oop and gave him a.large package,, which he merely to extort money. rom. them. 
ray. ifprudently opened, in which was a: Mr. Bruce was welt received here. 
ice teeafure of all the beads in fathion, ailbut He fays that, except afew {pots, this 
Ber. the white and blue bugles; and-thefe. is the only part. of the. rovince of 
you ‘etge himfelf furnithed us.with after- Tigré where there is foil fuficient. to 
ion * wards, ‘ seat bho ‘ 
ot A great fhdut gras fet up by the women- arte en 3h the sieobiag on ne 
es parchafers, anid dviolént'feramble follow- D€ing an eutire rocks ae 
ed, Twenty orthitty:threw themfelves are the remains of afi old Jeftirs 
per- upon the parcel, tearing and breaking-all convent. Whe gp 
idda, the fame sp Rap eat re! pleas *  Abyfinia was mnchi:tofn. by. civil 
tone us, e joke did nat feem to be relifhe 
ag by the fervants. Their hard-heartednefs wars, bat.as the fatens momen af- 
Band before, in profefling they would let -us. forded a calm, Mr« Bruce determined 
a, ftarve, rather:than give us.a handful of to take advantage of: it, and fet off 
here- flour for all our unfathionable beads, had. immediately for clié capital, Gondar. 
es of ier extinguifhed the regard weelfe would Proceeding, to Axum,.onge the capi- 
ads; ave unavgidably fhewn to the fair fex. A + of Abetiain, b H adh 
feed dozen of whips and fticks were laid’ usi- tat 0: 7 mene ms } “ee ecules 
white mercifully upon their hands and arms, very extentive, an “10 x quare neat 
large tit each dropped her booty. The Abyf- forty obeliiks, but without hiérogly- 
cin iy mes vt came. with py: foamy: phics;alfo 133 pedeitals, hewn out 
ste to be perfeétly unconcerned at the fray,, sais 
cod. and ftoad laughing, without the leaft fign of the wall, pee taps. 9 which 
Rios of withing to.dnterfere in favour Of either’ Were marks of Syrius, atratos 
ever fide. I believe the reftitution would not Anubs,, or dog ftar, bat only two fi- 
Sin have been complete, had not Yaline,.who  guresof the dog remained, and thofe 
cae Bizet oun el red ne oF he mach mataeds boc their wall plain 
5 . nto the in 7, ah 
r their Backs. At hearing fo wttexpe edly ly difcovered them pres Fey RRs 
oun- this dreadful noife, both then and women and alfo pedeftals on wineh the ngutes 
of the: fphinx have been placed. 


Fell flat on their faces; the women were ; 
immediately dragged off the clath, and I There is a fmall; méan, Chriftian 
do pot believe there was ftrerigth left in church here, built in the angle of a 


$ no 
ome 


ind- 

nit any. hand to grafp or carry away a fingle ‘ + na 

nef, bead, My mde immediately wrapped the es go and a relique of great im 
Vou. V, . g pott- 
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portance, being the pifture of Chrift 
crowned with thorns, faid to be 
painted by St. Luke. 

Mr. Bruce now proceeds to point 
out fome errors in Lobo, and then 
goes on with his journal. 


Not long after lofing fight of this capital 
of Abyflinia, we (fays he) overtook three 
travellers, driving a cow before them: 
they had black goat fkins upon their 
fhoulders, and lances and fhields in their 
hands; in other refpeéts, they were but 
thinly clothed: they appeared to be fol- 
diers. 

The cow did not feem to be fatted for 
killing, and it occurred to us al] that it had 
been ‘ftolen: this, however, was not our 
bufinefs, nor was fuch an occurrence at’all 
remarkable in a country fo long engaged 
in war. We faw that our attendants at- 
tached themfelves in a particular manner 
to the three foldiers that were driving the 
cow, and held a fhort converfation with 
them. Soon after,-we arrived at the hi- 
thermo bank of the river, where I 
thought we wefe to pitch our tent. The 
drivers fuddenly tript up the cow, and 
gave the animal-a very rude fall upon the 
ground, which was but the beginning of 
her fufferings. One of them fat acrofs 
her neck, holding down her head by the 
horns, the other twifted the halter about 
her fore feet, while the third, who had a 
knife in his hand, to my very great fur- 
prife, in place of taking her by the throat, 
got aftride upon. her belly, before her 
hind-legs, and gave her a very deep wound 
in the upper part of her buttock. 

From the time J} had feen them throw 
the beaft upon the ground, I ‘had rejoice 
ed, thinking, that when three people 
were killing a cow, they muft have agreed 
to fell part of herto us; and I-was much 
difappointed upon hearing the Abyffini- 
ans fay, that we were to pafs the river to 
the other fide, and not encamp where I 
intended. Upon my propofing they 
fhould bargain for part of the cow, my 
men anfwered, what they had already 
learned in Converfation, that they were 
mot thén to kill her, that fhe was not 
wholly theirs, and they could not fell 
her, This awakened my curiofity; I let 
my people go forward, and ftaid myfelf, 
Pf I faw, with the utmof aftonifhment, 
two pieces, thicker, and longer, than our 
ordinary beef fteaks, cut out of the bigh- 
er part of the buttock of. the beaft. 
How it was done, I cannot politively fay, 

udging the cow was to be killed 

from the moment I faw the knife drawn, 

I was not anxious to view that cataftrophe, 
* 
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which was by no means an obje& of cn- 
riofity ; whatever way it was done, it 
furely was adroitly, and the two pieces 
were fpread upon the outfide of one of 
their fhields. 

One of them ftill continued holding 
the head, while the other two were bufied 
in curing the wound. This, too, was 
done not in an ordinary manner; the fkin 
which had covered the flefh that was taken 
away was left entire, and flapped over the 
wound, and was faftened tothe corre- 
{ponding part by two or more {mall fkew- 
ers, or pins. Whether they had put any 
thing under the fkin,' between that and the 
wounded flefh, I knew not, but at the ri- 
ver fide where they were, they had pre- 
pared a cataplafm of clay, with which 
they covered the wound ; they then forced 
the animal to rife, and drove it on before 
them, to furnifh them with a‘fuller meal 
when they fhould meet their companions 
in the evering. 


Such a fpecimen of Abyflinian man- 
ners would have revolted moft. men, 
but Mr. Bruce fays, he coald not but 
admire a dinnér fo truly foldier like. 

On the 2oth, our travellers were 
attacked. by the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage, under. pretence that one of them 
had taken fome: ftraw without leave, 
bat their real intent feems to have 
been to have robbed. Mr. Bruce was 
under protection of Ras. Michael, 
who was then at war with his rival, and 
there was a report that the Ras was de- 
feated; however, on the 22d, they 
heard more agreeable news of their 
protector. The.26th they met a de- 
ferter from Ras Michael’s army, who 
was driving two miferable girls, about 
ten years old, ftark’*naked before him; 
our travellers judged he had ftolen 
them. , 

On the night of the 30th the hye- 
nas devoured one. of their beft mules ; 
the lions approachéd near, but did 
not moleft them. The 4th of De- 
cember they had another vifit from 
the hyenas, fome.of which they fhot. 
The voracity of thefe beafts was fo 
great that they devoured the carcafes 
of their dead companions. 


[To be continued.) 
POETRY. 
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We have been favoured by the Author with a 
corre&t Copy of the celebrated Carmen Sa- 
culare and Tranflation, and which we are 
happy to lay before our Readers. 


CARMEN SACULARE, 
PRO 
GALLICA GENTE 


TYRANNIDI ARISTOCRATICZ 
EREPTA; 


AD PRID. IDUS. JUL. ANNI POST CHRIS- 
TUM NATUM MILLESIMI SEPTINe 
GENTESIMI NONAGFESIMI COMPOSI- 
TUM. 


Jucundiorem faciet Libertatem Servitutis 
Recordatio. Cre. 


Comitiis generalibus gentis Gallica, 
Nunc temporis lutetice Pariforumcongregatis, 
Hoc, qualecungue, Carmen Szculare, 
Ea, qua par eft, devotione 
Ditat 


Londini, Idibus 


Juliis, 1790. P. 1. A» GEDDES, 


A, puer, pleétrum citius fonoram ; 
Sapphicum jamjam libet excitare 


Carmen—afflatu fabito moveri 
Sentio petus, 


Galliam, letus, ¢ano liberatam: 

Heu nimis longum rigtdis revin&am 

Funibus, longum et nimis haud ferendo 
Pondere preflam, 


Canto Saturni repetita réegna 

Lenis et jufti, populique patris : 

Et Themin terris cano reftitutam, et 
Aurea fecla. 


Ecce proftratum truculentum, acerbum, 
Horridum monftrum, ftygiis in antris— 
Triftius quo non—Procerum potentum 


Seva poteltas! 


Gentis humane {ator atque re&or, 
Hoc tuum donum!—Tibi fint,, bonorum 
Omnium veré dator ac origo, 

Gloria Laufque! 


* Louis XIT, 


3 R p * 


Audiant omnes timeantque reges; 

Totius terre timeant tyranni; 

Palieat quicunque imitatur illos, 
Nomine quovis! 


Xaee, ter felix Ludovice, Xauge! 

Tu tenes tandem innocuam coronam}; 

Tu tenes tandem maculata nullo 
Crimine {ceptra! 


Te videt divus Ludovicus alter;* 

Divus Henricust videt, atque gaudet 

Galljam talem meruifle Regem 
Tandem aliquando! 


Gaudeant cives periiffe totam 
Diram et audacem dominationem; 
Gaudeant ferrugiheas catenas 

- Fulmine fraétas. 


Gaudeat clerus, jubiletquet fefe, 

Liberum cura et mediocritate 

Divitem, facris modo rite poffe 
Dedere rebus. 


aydeant ipfi, gencrofa pubes 


Nata praclaris atavis, et exhinc 
/ Creditent folam meritis parari 


Nobilitatem. 


Gaudeatque evo fenior fubaétus : 

Debiles palmas, oculofque ficcos 

Tendat in celum, pietate magna 
Numen adorans, 


Gaudeat fortis juvenis, lubenfque 

Velle, teftetur patrias ad aras, 

Se prius quam fervitium fubire, 
Perdere vitam, 


Gaudeat ludens gremio, parentis 

Parvulus laétans, fimul ac referre 

Polleat balbas pictate tinétas 
Lingua loquelas. 


Gaudeat mater genuifle prolem 

Jam fui juris, vigilemque matris 

Sedulum, et fulcrum tremule fene&z ; 
Ut decet-aninos, 


* Gaudeat virgo licitum marito 


Libero tandem, decore ac henore, 
Par pari pignus dare nuptiale, et 
Jungere dextram. 


+ Henry IV. 


} Venia fit mihi, amice lector, primam fyllabam TY jubile, contra Silii autoritatem, 


corripuiffe, 


Gge Nec 





rye 


Nec fatis, folos jubilaffe Gallos: 

Canticum, audentur, repetant Iberi; 

Confonent Belgi, Batavi, Allemanni, 
Helvettique. 
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Albion! fed te potiore plaufu 

Liberos Gallos decet xmulari ; 

ZEmulats Gallos, tibi gratularis 
Tetra Britanna! 


Inclyti Heroes Runimedis agri,* 

Qualis, O, vobis hupor atque fenfus? 

Ent magis clarum Runimedis agro 
Cernitis agium! 


Mira! nune Lutetia puriore 
Gaudet unda, quam Trinobantium urbs; 


et 
Thamefis quam, liberiore curfu 
Sequana fertur. 


A 
SECULAR ODE, 
ON THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL 
LATIN. 


BRING, boy, bring quickly the re- 


founding lyre; 
Let me refit each long-negleéted ftring : 
I feel my bofom glow with fudden fire ; 
The Sapphic’ Mufe invites—and I muft 


fing. 
‘Joyful I fing; for Freedom prompts the 

lay; 
Freedom, by. Gatlia’s ftruggling fons ob- 


tain’d: 

Too long, alas! opprefs’d by lawlefs 
way; 

Too long in-rigid fetters fa enchain’d ! 


I fing Saturnian times return’d: T fing 
Once more. to Themis earthly temples 
rear’d, 
Under a gentle, juh, parental king, 
Not dreaded by his people, but rever’d. 


See Pow'r Ariftocratic breathlefs lie! 
(With whom no moniter, ever {prung 
from heil, 
¢ $a dite; ‘atrocious cruelty, could vie;) 
At Juftice’ feet, by Heav’n’s command, 
he fell. 


T R > ¢ 


Yes, Father of mankind! thing is the 
deed! 
Our grateful voice of thanks to Thee 
we raife; 
To: Thee, the. giver of* each precious 
meed, 
Be honour, glory; and eternal -praife. 


Let fov’reigns’ hear, “and: tremble !—May 
the found 
Reach ev'ry tyrant’s ear; from’ pole to 
: pole! 
Kings, emp’rors, princes, prelates, Popes 
confound, 
And fill with terror each defpotic foul, 


Hail, happy Louis! who can boaft,. you 
wear 

A crown inngcyous, Jawfully obtain’d : 

Hail, happy Louis! who can: boaft, you 
bear 

A regal fceptre with no crime diftain'd. 


Louist, and Henry,{ from their blefs’d 
abode, 

Their fav’rite fon with holy rapture 
"view; 

And leap for joy to find on_France be- 
ftow’d 


Another monarch, like themfelves, in 
you, 


Frenchmen, rejojce! The heavy, galling 
yoke 
Of daring domination is no more: 
Your adamantine -chains at length are 
broke, 
And your Egyptian-fervitude is o’er. 


Rejoice, ye minifters. of the Moft.High, 
That, freed from all thofe cares which 
Mammon brings, 
And blefs’d: with golden mediocrity, 
Yecan devote your lives to holy thirigs. 


Rejoice, ev’n ye,’ who boaft a noble 
birth ; 
(Vain, idle, foolith boa, in Wifdom’s 


eye 
And hericeforth learn to know that nought 
on earth 
But worth and virtue makes nobility. 


Ye hoary — though bow’d beneath the 
loa 
Of circling years; yet raife your feeble 
hands 
And faplefs eyes to heav’n [and heav'n’s 
great God 
Adore, as grateful piety demands : 


* Campus, quo Alighie# :Barones Magnan, quam dicunt Chartam, Joanni Regi ¢x- 


~torferunt, 
+} Louis XII. 


Henry IV. 
rs whilt 





ye Ox: 


Whilft your more vig’rous fons, in youth- 
ful age, : 
Exalting, at the patriot altar fwear 
Eternal war with tyranny to wage, 
And fooner death, than Jervitude, to bear. 


Let babes and tender fucklings,: ev’n re- 
joice, 
As playful on their. mothers’ laps they 


lie; ' 
And, ‘thimicking their pious parents’ 


voice, n 
Lifp the fweet fyllables of Li-ber-ty. 


Mothers, rejoice, that in your fons ye 
view 

A race of. freemen, citizens, compeers ; 

The faithful guardians of their fires and 


ou} 
The pars and comfort of your droop- 
ing years. 


Rejoice, ye virgins ; that each lover free, 
May freely ‘choofe the partner of his 
ed; . 
And that, with €qual freedom, ye may 
be 
To Hymen’s fhrine, with due decorum, 
led. ‘ 


Nor is’t enough, that France alone re- 
joice; 
Let Spaniards boldly ‘echo back the 
found ; 
Let. priet-rid Flemings hear the facred 
voice; 
Germans, Itabians 
round ! 


all ‘the nations 


But, Britons! ye thould raife the loudeft 
note, 
For freedom granted to a fifter ftate; 
While ye, with France, this day to joy 
evote, 
Britons! yourfelves ye do but gratu- 
late. 


Immortal heroes of that famous field, 
Where was atchiey’d the great, the glo- 
rious Deep! 
What was your wonder, when ye, late, 
beheld 
A Field more famous ev’n than Runi- 
mede ? 


’Tis ftrange, ’tis paffing ftrange! and yet 
*tis_plain, 
Parifians quaff a purer drdught than 
! 


wel, : 

And the once fluggith, flow, and foilly 
eine, 

‘Than Thames itfelf} flows freer to the 


fea! 


NT. Dov 2ag 


ADVICE ro «~ PAINTER, 


BOLD Limner, if thou dar’ft to trace 
The beauties of Clariffa’s face, 
With artful pencil try to mix 
The fofteft charms of either fex; 
One fex, alone, thou’lt find too poor, 
To furnifh out the boundiefs tore! 
Take from whole Nature ev'ry grace, 
And blend them in her blooming face. 
But would’ft thou thew thy utmoft art, 
Copy Clariffa from ‘my heart; 
For the herfelf is nat more fair 
Than thou wilt find Love! 


paint her 
there. 


‘EXTEMPORE, 


TO A LADY, OBSERVING THAT Tue 
WRITER HAD A FADED ROSE, 


THIS Rofe, my fair, has fragrance 
left 
And once was in full bloom, 
As is my Julia; but bereft 
Of beauty, by Time’s doom. 


Your wit, your elegance, and. eafe, - 
Spite of his envious blatt, 

Shall ftill my ravith’d fenfes pleale, 
And blefs me to the laf, 


Stockton upon Tees, . 
Fuly § 1789. 


On SOLITUDE. 


HAPPY the man whom Heav’n ox- 
dains 
To tune the flender oaten reed, 
And on his own paternal plains 
A flock to feed. 


He ne’er, by wild Ambition fed, 
Sweats in the dufty field of, war ; 
Nor feeks the paths of Fame to tread, 
Which dangerous ave. 


But under fome green tree rechin’d, 
Clofe by afountain’s flow’ry fide, 

To carve upon the fenders rind 
In all hig pride: 


Sweet Rofalinda’s pleafing name 
On ev'ry. néighb’ring tree’is found, 
And with fweet Rofalinda’s fame 
The woods refound. 


Bleft, that in innocence and love, 
Eftrang’d to envy, care, and firife, 
With folid: pleafure can improve 
Each hour of life. 


May 





eee 


May this propitious lot be mine! 
Retir’d then, let me fpend my days; 
So fhall my fongs, ye powers divine, 
Your beauty praife. 
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IMITATION or HORACE... 


Lis. 1. Opve11. 


Written in Fanuary, 1784, 


SUCH horrid fhowers of hail and fnow 
* Have ufher’d in the prefent year, 

Such ftorms above, and floods below, 
That pious folks began to fear 

All nature would have gone to rack, 

And Noah’s days were coming back. 


It muft have been an awful fight 
To fee another ark begun, 
Theclumfy oftrich take her flight, 
And elephants:from India run, 
To Calais, and, from thence to, Dover, 
With the firft ferry-boat fly over; 


And then, how queer to fee them all 
Parading on the banks of Thames— 
The panther, tyger,’ and jackall, 
So ready when they heard their names ; 
The Hare and rabbit {kipping near them, 
And fheep fecure, no wolf will tear them. 


And now {uppofe the deluge come, 
The fcaly monfters leave the fea; 
Along our lovely meadows roam, 
The thark entangled in a tree; 
And wherea Chatham fir’d the foul, 
Their flimy bulk the dolphins roll, 


And, fure, if any former nation 
Has ever met with fuch a doom, 
Well:may the pe generation 
Be looking for a wat’ry tomb: 
Methufalem’s were thocking times— 
But ftill they wanted-half our crimes. 


Our bankrupt.fons will hear, with thame, 
The bitter tale of Englifh glory; 

And, while our debts enfure our fame, 
Sincerely curfe both Wig and Tory; 

And pity and defpife the quarrels 

Which coft fo dear for North and Charles, 


But what expedient thall we try 

To tear us from the jaws of ruin? 
Alas! what patriot can deny 

His zeal promoted our undoing? 
One party made all mankind foes, 
The other triumph’d in our woes, 

Lochabar. 


eo a: TH 


HEALTH. 


COME, rofy Health, fair daughter of 
the morn, . 
Thy peaceful-bleffings thed ; 
O come and cheer yon drooping wretch 
forlorn, 


Reclin’d on yonder bed! 


With thy whole train of heav’nly joys de- 
{cend, 
To comfort his fad breaft; 
Of his dread pain to make an happy end, 
And fet his heart at reft. 


When Pain, difturber of the human frame, 
Attacks moft potent kings, 

What is their mighty honour. but a name, 
What all their coftly things ? 


E’en to the beggar, if thou deign’ft, fair 
Health, 
Thy blefliings to impart, 


‘Tho’ ,he’s poffefs’d of neither fame nor 


wealth, 
What joy is in his heart! 


To CONTENT. 


‘6 Fi duplatfr, 
"  Quela crainte peut corrompre 1” 
Fonrainsz! 


COME, {weet Content! O fill my 
breaft! 
And there for ever reign ; 
With tux O let me go to reft, 
And with tHex rife again. 


And thus may I fulfil my days, 
Nor fear th’ approach of death— 
But when mortality decays, 
With rues refign my breath! 


SCOTCH EPIGRAM. 


WHO SLEPT MANY 
THEN 


ON A DRINKER, 
HOURS AFTER A DEBAUCH, 
OPENED HIS EYES, AND DIED. 


AULD Georcis Brown; 
That drunken loon, 
Slept twenty hours 
As found as atop: 


When he awoke, 
Death to‘him fays, 
* Come, Gzrorcre Brown, 


* Take t’other nar.”* 


FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Stockholm, say 20. 
Frefh courier, difpatched by his Ma. 
jefty to the Queen, has brought 
word, that they have conduéted 2000 Kuffi- 
an prifoners, with a number of their veffels 
oan olaaane into Swenk-Sund. 

Conflantinople, Fuly 22. The plague 
rather increafes.in this city and neighbour- 
hood, but, is entirely ceafed at Smyrna, 

Warfaw, Fuly 28. The citizens of Cour- 
land have confederated, and have laid 
their complaints before the Duke and the 
Nobleffe, which. complaints. are accom- 
panied by petitions, in which they defire 
the fame rights as the Nobleffe enjoy, be- 
fides other exclufive privileges, fuch as 
liberty to trade, and follow the occupa- 
tion of the law. 

Rome, July 3%. The Pontifical. Court 
is ftrongly affe&ied by. the events which 
have fucceffively taken place in France, 
and with the fpirit of religious and poli- 
tical independence which univerfally pre- 
vails there, and Government has, in con- 
fequence, not only redoubled its precau- 
tions with regard to ftrangers. whofe dif- 
courfe or behaviour may have given'room 
for fufpicion, but has lately caufed,to be 
conduéted to. the confines of the ecclefi- 
aftical eftate, with an injunétion never to 
fet foot on it again; eight Frenchmen, who 
arrived here from Naples. Another of 
the fame nation, a zealous apologift for 
the Revolution of his country, and a de- 
clared enemy to the monarchical fyftem, 
has alfo received orders to quit Rome 
without delay. However, the circum 
ftance which, has had the greateft effe& on 
the Holy See, is the condu& of the people 
of Avignon. 

Cadiz, Auguft 2, On the 28th of laf 
month five fhips entered this port from 
Lima, New Orleans, Guyana, Vera Cruz, 
the Havannah, and Campechia, with car- 
goes of 2,402;750 piaftres, 488,626 pounds 
of tobaceo, 10,291 pounds of coffee, 34, 
634 arobes of fugar, and other merchan- 
dize; and on thé e7th of the fame month 
two veffels arrived at Malaga from the 
Havanoah, with cargoes of 39,096 piaftres, 
1100 raw hides, and other. merchandize. 

Stockholm, Augu-3..The vitory ob- 
tained over the Ruifian fleet. on the oth 
July, was. celebrated. in this metropolis 
onthe 2ed ult. with the greateft folemnity. 
His Majefty went on board the: Amadis, 
where Te Deum was fungin a large tent 
prepared for the: occafion ; at the fame 
time the fleet being ranged in the fame 
order as-on the day of the engagement, 
made repeated difcharges of their great 
guns, .Previous to the finging of Te Deum, 
a difcourfe was delivered by M. Muller ; 
when it was finithed, his Majefty himlelf 


delivered an elogium upon the bravery of 
his troops. He afterwards diftributed to 
his officers blue and yellow fcarfs, to be 
borne by them in honour of that day. He 
alfo rewarded the bravery of feveral of his 
officers, by advancing them to higher 
ranks. 

Vienna, Auguft 4. Since it is decided 
by the treaty lately figned at Reichenbach, 
that Pruffia fhall guarantee the poffeffion 
of the Netherlands to the Houfe of Auftria, 
we have no doubt of foon regaining thofe 
rich and fertile provinces, for which pur- 
pofe ftrong reinforcements of troops are 
marching towards Flanders from different 
parts, 

It is faid that the extraordinary de- 
mands of the Hungarians, which they want 
to ere€&t into a fundamental slaw, -have 
moved the King to declare, ‘* That no 
** other: points. fhall. be admitted as an 
** inaugural diploma than what were ine 
** cluded in the oath taken by Maria The- 
** refa; and till the States of. Hungary are 
“ of one opinion upon that fubjeét, no 
** coronation can take. place: That: his 
** Majelty further mah the affair rela- 
* tive to toleration and the {uperintend- 
** ance of the Studies to be,under his. jue 
** rifdiétion; and in cafe the States obje& 
** to this, that they fhall be at liberty to 
** choofe another King, againft which ftep, 
‘* however, his Majelty knows very well 
** how to defend his own right.” 

Warfaw, Auguft 5, The commiffion of 
the Royal Treafury gave in its accounts 
the firft of this month, by which we find 
that the atual revenue of the Crown 
amounts to 29,400,000 florins, and: the 
expences to 28,500,000 florins. 

Frankfort, Auguft 7. The Diet for the 
ele&tion of an Emperor will, itis thought, 
open the.gth or 10th of this month. 

The Republic of Genoa have feut their 
permiffion to M, Allogrotti, their Minif- 
ter at Vienna, to accept the .inviiation 
which has been given to all the Foreign 
Minifters refiding at Vienna, to go to 
Frankfort, to be prefent at the ceremony 
of the coronation. 

Rome, Aug. 7. His Holinefs having in 
vain ufed every mode of perfuafior to 
bring back the people of Avignon to their 
duty, has at length had recourfe ‘to the 
affittance of al] the foreign: powers) which 
he has folicited, by a letter addreffed’ to 
their refpeétive Miniftersy iw whichihe 
ftates the ingratitude of that people, wha 
have for fo many ages lived happily un- 
der the mild government of the Apofto- 
lical See, in reje€ting his paternal propo -* 
fitions, procecding to an open rebellion, 
pollating their hands with the blood of 
their fellow citizens, and banifhing Mr. 

Cazioni. 
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Cazioni, the Vice-Legate, from the city 
and territory: of Avignon, and cqncludes 
by requelting their Exceiléncies to comi- 
municate thefe circumftances to their: re- 
fpe&tive mafters, who, his Holinefs: ex< 
preffes” himfelf fully .2ffured, will take 
thofe meafures which are mof agreeable 
to the importance of this common-caafe 
of all Sovereigns, andthe particular friend- 
fhip srhich their Majefties profefs for the 
facred perfon of his Holinefs. 

Venite, Aug. 7. A difference has arifen 
between the Republic of Venice and the 
Holy See, relative to a dyke made by the 
inhabitants of Ferrara, tofecute them from 
the inundations of the Po, which may 
prove prejudicial to the territory of the 
Republic. This dyke the Senate, by a 
memorial of the grit of July, requehed 
might be deftroyed. But we make no 
doubt that this bufinefs will be fettled 
amicably. 

Naples, Aug. 9. The ceremony of be- 
trothing for tRe triple marriage, conclud- 


ed between our-Courtand that of Vienna, 


is? fixed “forthe 13th-ink. vizs between 
the Prince Royal of Naples‘and the Arch- 
duchefs Maria Clementina, of ‘Auftria, 
and between our two eldeft Princeffeés attd 
the Archdukes Francis avd’ Ferdinand. 
Warfaw, Aug. 11. ‘By letters from the 
Ukraine of the 9d inf: wé learn that the 
Reffian fquadron, commanded by “Rear 
Admiral Ufchakow, confifting of ‘ten fhips 


of the line, fix frigates, 13 Tighe veffels, 


and two firehhips, has obtained ‘a vi@ory 
oversthe Turkith fleet commanded by the 
€aptain Pacha, confifting of 18 thips of 
the line,"a number of frigates, bomb- 
ketches, xebecks, brigantines, faiques, 
and kirlangitfeh, amounting in aft to 36 
fail, befides’ a nutmber of fmell armed 
veffels. The aétién tovk place on the goth 
of July in the’ Gitiph of Jenicale, in the 
Black “Sea; it began’ at noon, and con- 
tinued till five in the evening; the Turks 
had two fhips-of the line difmafted. Theit 
Admiral’s thip, which twice caught fire, 


was entirely difabléed; a kitlangitfch was- 


funk and the crew loft, and the Vice- 
Admirtal’s fhip taken. 


faing their advantage, and the next morn- 
ing the enemy was oat of fight. 

Warfaw, .dug, 11: On Tuefday atid 
Friday, the mutter relative to thé fuccef- 
fion of the Polith Crown was agitated in 
the Diet, When it was propofed, that after 
the death of the prefent King @ Houfe 
frould be chifen, either native or foreign, 
to be plaeed upon the Polifi Throne, in 
whieh Hoafe the Crown thall be heredi- 
tary, upon condition, however, that each 
{ncceffof Wall, previoufly to his-Corana- 
tion, fweat to the Pafla Condentz. “Thé 
eldelt fon of the reigning Monarch fhail 


The darknefs of: 
the night hindered the Ruifiansfrom® pur- 
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the race of Princes of the elefted Houfe 
fhall become -extin¢t, then anether Houfe 
fhatl be chéfen to fill the Polith Throne. 

Rome, Aug. 13. The folemn proceflion 
which was vo ‘havetbeen made on the 1¢th 
inftant, to implore the affiftance of the 
Almighty in the ptefent mneceffities ind 
fituation of the church, wil not take 
place, his~holitefs having determined to 
hold a fecret confiftory, in-which he means 
te take fome important refolutions. 

Copenhagen, Aug. 14. A'moft melancho- 
ly aceident occurred on Monday taf, ci- 
ther at the moth of the‘river Gotha, or, 
accorditg to-other relations; off the Scaw, 
The Sophia Magdalena; a Swedifh man of 
war of 64 guns, ‘which had been fent to 
Gothenbourg, for the purpoleof convey. 
ing a confiderable quantity of canon to 
Carlfctona, was, upon that “day, overfet, 
either by a fudden fquall, or (as is moft 
probable) by the injudicious “rode of 
ftowing the cannons, The thip funk with 
fuch rapidity, that that part ‘of the crew 
which Lappeest to be below thie deck at 
the time of the accident, and amounting 
to eighty-fevem in number, had “not the’ 
means or: opportunity to ries v9 The 
principal part was happily faved by the ac- 
tivity and gallantry of the crews of fome 
Englifth merchant veffels, which-were them 
fortunately at no great diftance, 

Vienna, Aug. 14. The Polith envoy at 
our Court;.on the r¢th inft, received z 
courier from Veniee, who brought with 
hrm the treaty of alliance between Poland: 
and the Porte. By this treaty, the Porte 
engages-to affift the republic inthe reco- 
very of the poffeffion of Gallicia; but 
when the treaty was figned the Porte was 
ignorant that the King of Pruffia had fti- 
—s in the convention of Reichen- 

ach; that Auftria fhould retain that pro 
vinee, 

Peterfourgh, Aag.\t7. Yefterday a mef- 
fenger arrived here with intelligence, that: 
on the 14th inftant preliminaries of peace 
were figned  at_Weréla, on the river Ky- 
mene, and a fufpenfion of arms agreed on 
by General Igteftsom, on the part of the 
Emprefs; and by’ General Armfeldt, on 
the patt of the King of Sweden. The 
only condition that has as yet tranfpired 
is, thatthe fetus gud-is to form the batis 
of the negociation. The ratifications were 
tobe exchangedin fixt days. 

Naples, Aug. 17. On Friday laft the: 
Prince Rulpuli, ambaffador extraordinaly 
of:the King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
made his. public entry imto this city; o 
Saturday his Extellency had ‘his audience 
of their. Sicilian Majelties, to make. the 
demand of the. two eldeftt princeffes,’ Don- 
ne Maria Terefa, and Donna.Matia Louila, 
if matriage for the two cldeft Arch-Dukes 
of Auftria, Francis.the hereditary Prince, 


have the title of Chofen Prince, and if of Hungary and Bohemia, and Yerdinané: 


Great 
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Great Duke of Tufeany; and on Saturday 
morning the marriages were folemnized 
in great form in the royal chapel, the he- 
reditary Prince of Naples reprefenting 
the Arch-Dukes; After the ceremony, 
there was.a baccio-manos, and in the even- 
ing their Sicilian Majefties and the royal 
brides went in the greateft ftate to the cha- 
pel of St, Januarius in the cathedral of 
this city. At night, the Royab Family 
went to the epera in their ftate box, which 
they have not done thefe fourteen years 
paft; and after the opera, the chief mi- 
nifters, officers of the court, and foreign 
minifters, of the fir and fecond clafs, 
bad the honour of fupping with their 
Majefties, the Prince Royal, and royal 
brides, at the palace. 

Madrid, Aug, 20. The fleet, eommand- 
ed by Lieutenant-General Solano, is at 

refent cruizing off Cape St. Vincent, 25 
eagues from the coaft of Portugal. 

From the gift of July to the 6th of this 
month, fix fhips have entered the port of 
Cadiz, from the Havannah, Vera Cruz, 
Montevideo, and Campechia, with.a car- 
go of 650,2>2 piaftres, 1415 marks of 
wrought filver, 31,028 raw hides, 382,525 
Ib. of tobacco, 13,957 arobes of fugar, 
and other merchandize. 

20. We have at this moment 47 fail of 
the line, all armed. 

The intelligence of the continuation of 
the Family Compaé, and che affiftance 


which France has promifed us, in cafe of 
arupture with England, has been received 
here with the utmoft joy. 

On the agth and 17th inf. fix hips en- 


tered the perts of Cadiz, Malaga, Co- 
runna, ted Soar: hades, from the .Ha- 
vannah and Montevideo,, with cargoes of 
5514913 piaftrcs, 18,300 raw hides, 4636 
arobes of fugar, and other merchandize. 
Hague, Aug, 21. The States-General 
came toa refolution the day before yetter- 
day to beftow on the herehitary Prince of 
Grange the poft of Councillor of State to 
the Republic, and to make known at the 
fame time to the Prince, Stadtholder, his 
father, ‘* That in cafe his Serene Highnefs 
fhould think proper to propofe the prince, 
his eldeft fon, to their High Mightineffes 
to be appointed a general in their armies, 
the High Confederates were willing ta of- 
fer him an extraordinary falary as general 
at the rate of 10,000 florins per annum.’’ 
This refolution was this day formally 
communicated to the Stadtholder by the 
Penfionary Councillor Van de Spiegel and 
Baron de Lynden de Blitterfwyk. 
Liege, dug. 23. The Belgick Congrefs, 
upon receiving an account of what was 
concluded at Reichenbach, fent plenipo- 
tentiary agents to the Courts of London, 
the Hague, and Berlin, to tequeft their 
er and to lay before them their, 
Propolalsior peace. They require, in th 
Vor. Vv, , BP ee 
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firft place, the conftitution and privileges 
of al] the Belgic provinces to be guaran- 
teed by the Protéeftant’ Maritime Powers, 
and particularly by the Germanic empire. 
Secondly, anational army, dependent up- 
on the States of the province. Thirdly, 
the confirmation of the perfons who now 
fill the offices of the regency, and other 
public charges, in their refpettive fitua- 
tions, Fourthly, an increafe of fubfidies, 
to put the fovereign in a {tate to grant pen- 
fions to thofe perfons who have loft their 
employments by quitting the country. 

Franchfort, Aug. 24, We learn from 
Hungary, that the fpirit of rebellion in- 
creafes daily; the Bifhop of Arclant has 
written tc all the curates 1n his diocefe, to 
excite the people to revolt» A Lutheran, 
who intercepted one of thefe letters, 
caufed it to be printed and diftributed at 
one of the feflions of the Diet. Scarcely 
had it been made public, when the mag- 
nates quitted the aflembly in hafte; it 
will, however, be difficult to prevent the 
effufion of blood. 

Stockholm, Aug, 24. This morning, at 
feven o’clock, a courier arrived from the 
king, with accounts that the ratification of 
the peace concluded upon was exchanged 
on the 20th; upon a height near Werela, 
with great ceremony. Upon the fame 
day circular letters were fent go all the 
provinces to fet all the Ruffian prifoners 
at liberty, but that they muft not travel 
through Finland to their own country. 
The folemn thank{giving upon the con 
clufion of this peace will be deferred till 
the return of the king. The particular 
articles of the treaty are not yet publicly 
known, 

Berlin, Aug. 24, The pacification of 
Reichenbach has caufed univerfal joy 
throughout all the Pruffian fates, The 
king, on hie return to Breflaw, on the 
12th int. was welcomed by the people by 
the title of Preferver of the Peace, and 
received the congratulations of the magi- 
ftracy, the body of merchants, and a 
great part of the citizens. At Reichen- 
bach, the figning of the articles of peace 
was celebrated on the 8th of Auguft, and 
an elegant entertainment was given on the 
occafion by Count Hertzberg to the foreign 
minitlers, and the chief perfons of the 
country. 

Stockholm, Aug. 27. By the iaft ac- 
counts from Finland, we learn that the 
Ruffians have burnt a number of our gun- 
boats on the Lake of Salma, which has 
obliged our troops to fall back a Jittle on 
that fide. Onthe 6th of Auguft the ad- 
vanced pofts of our fleet at Kerkianfari, 
amounting to 16 veffels, were attacked 
by the Prince of Naffau, with a fleat of 


"g0 fail, and, after a {mall fire, were obliged 


to relire, with the lofs of 60 men, and 
the Ruffian fleet made for Afpo, 
Hh 


Viene 
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Vienna, Aug. 28. His majefty has ap- 
pointed Prince de Cobourg commander in 
chief in Bohemia; Marthal Botta, gover- 
nor of Vienna; General Terzy, of Lintz; 
General Staader, of Gratz, and Gencral 
Wenceflas Colloredo, of Lemberg. Count 
de Scaffgothh is appointed grand mafter to 
the Archduke Francis. 

Immediately aftef King Leopold is 
crowned emperor, intelligence of it will 
be carried to Paris by Prince Charles of 
Lichtenftein; to London by the Prince of 
Fuftenburg; to Rome by Prince de Stah- 
remberg. The coronation appears fixed 
For the 4th of Ofober, the day on which 
the Empeior Francis was crowned in 
3742 


Extral of a Letter fiom Madrid, Aug. 29. 


** A dreadful fire, that bas been burn- 
ing thefeten days, has nearly deftroyed la 
Place. Mayor, one of the handfomett 
{guares of thecapital, and the moft filled 
with tradefmens fhops; a third part of it, 
with a row of houfes_of an adjacent fireet, 
upwards of eighty in all, have already 
fallen a prey to the flames; which the 
public prayers, many foldiers and work- 
men, with a {mail engine, and feveral 
{quirts, have not been able to extinguilh. 
The fire began at midnight.”” 

Lifle, Aug. 30. The refult of the deli- 
berations in the Extraordinary Affembly 
of the Belgic States at Bruxelles, is, that 
on the gth of September, the peafants and 
volunteers who have lately expreffed, in 
multitudes, their refolution to facrifice 
their. lives and properties in fupport of 
the Congrefs, thall be called upon to rea- 
lize the promife, and march againg the 
enemy, who, according to the laft ad- 
vices from Luxemburgh, are now march- 
ing againft them in earneft, viz. four bat- 
talions of ‘Hungarian grenadiecrs, four dit- 
to fufileers, eight ditto German fufileers, 
20. companies chaifeurs, feven battalions, 
Haddick, Wurmer, O’Donnell’s, and 
Uhran’s cavalry, one divifion artillery pi- 
oneers- and pintoneers, making in all 
39417 men, who arc to pafs through Er- 
gas and Branan. 

At the taking of Belgrade, the late 


Marfhal Laudohn was ftruck with the ap- 


pearance of a poor little Circaffian flave 
girl, abou: ten years old, but very pretty. 
Feeling himfelf greatly interefted at the 
fight of this. unfortunate child, he deter- 
mined to have her baptized, and to treat 
her as his own. He has by his will be- 
queathed her two thoufand florins, which, 
however, are not to be paid to her till the 
hasattained the age of 24 years, when the 
js-to receive principal and éntereft. Since 
his death, this affeétionate child, whofe 
name is Tecé/a, has wept and lamented al- 
moft inceffantly, 


After the conquek of Ziettin, the Turks 
were conftrained in their flight t> abandan 
a great number of children; previonfly 
to which, they faltened round the necks of 
thofe little unfortunates a note, on which 
was written as follows: ** May the God 
of mercy infpire with pity thofe into 
whofe hands this innocent ch.ld may fall! 
Praife and. glory to Thee, All-merciful 
Ged! Thou haft formed man for lite. 
Wherefore doft thou fuffer thy children to 
deflroy each other?—Ah, miferable or- 
phan! ahandoned by the authors of thy 
exiftence—God alone can be thy guide 
and thy proteétor.”’ 

This prayer breathes a fenfibility which 
proves that the ‘lurks are far from deferv- 
ing that reputation for ferocity, with 
which, throughout Europe, they have 
becn, and continue to be, reproached. 


A Correfpondert, juft arrived from Paris, 
has favoured us with the following Arti- 
cle on Duelling. 


Cius pks JAcoRINs. 

A few hours after the meeting, which 
took place on the 1gth inflant, between 
M. Cazales and M. Barnave, this laft gen- 
tieman prefented himfelf to the Club of th- 
Jacobins, of which he was prefident at 
that time, and gave an account of his du- 
el with that modefty which fo well fuits 
talents, victery, and high-{pirited youth ; 
he difavowed the fatal error he had been 
diawn into, and the falfe point of honour 
which had engaged him to commit an ac- 
tion contrary to eyery prisciple of mora- 
lity and of law: he announced to the 
members of the club that-he was deter- 
mined to acknowledge his errors before 
the Nativnal Affembly, and to folicit a 
decree to profcribe duelling hereafter. 

M. Robertfpierre, another member of 
the club and of the National Affembiy, 
celebrated for his genius and eloquence, 
{poke on the fame fubjeét, and made a 
fpeech in the following terms: 


** Gentlemen, 

‘© I cannot Wefufe to the gencrofity of 
mind and ftrength of reafoning of the 
Hon. Gentleman, who has juft {fpoken on 
a’ fubje& fo interefting to fociety, the cu- 
logium he deferves; undoubtedly the Na- 
tional Affembly ought, and will, pals a 
decree againft duelling; it is a barbarous 

“relic of that chivalry which, in other re- 

{pe&ts, we have fo nobly abolifhed. But 
be not deceived, Gentlemen—you have 
in this cafe a very old prejudice to fubdue 
—it will ‘not be abolifhed by a fimple de- 
cree of the National Affembly, and no- 
thing can fo effeQtually deftroy it as a great 
example. 

“* Whilft M. Barnave difplays his ta- 
lents and exerts his eloquence to extirpate 
for ever the favage and horrid eytom vv 
ucl- 
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Guelling, I propofe to decree, that a Civic 
Crown fhall be prefented to that great Prince, 
to that Chriftian hero, and worthy Legiflator, 
who has endured with a courage.and mag- 
nanimity beyond example, and almoft above 
belief, the redoubled infults which thofe who 
are envious of his glory, and of his‘unparal- 
leled: virtues, have offered him. This great- 
nefs of foul, foreign tothe principles and con- 
ception of thegenerality of men, merits great- 
er encomiums from an affembly of philofo- 
phers and legiflators, than that ferocious dif- 
poftion fung into heroifm by our bards; that 
great man has done more for his reputation 
by the mildnefs of his temper, than all his 
forefathers by their atchievements, What 
jndeed can be greater in human nature, than 
to fee a man rendering himfelf fuperior to 
infult 2??? 

Bengal, March 18. Thurfday the fnow 
Bridget arrived here from the coaft of Suma- 
tra; and Captain Jackfon fays he was taken 
and plundered by the Malays. On the gth 
of February he anchored off the river Paffan- 
gau. On the 13th he was feized by a num- 
ber of Malay merchants, and bound hand and 
foot. He was treated in the moft inhuman 
manner, and-put in irons. The veffel was 
plundered, and he was told it was done by 
the order of the king of Achean, and of com- 
modore Thrauld, a perfon in the king of 
Achean’s fervice. He was at length per- 
mitted to depart with his veffel. Mr. Wi- 
therill, the firft officer, was murdered, and 
feveral of the crew were feverely wounded. 

Madras, March30. Advices from Travan- 
core, fays, that Tippoo had‘quitted his en- 
campment before the Rajah’s lines, with 
part of his army, baggage, &c. and that he 
had returned to the Dindizgul country, for 
the purpofe of collecting all his forces to op- 
pofe any invafion on our part. It is further 
faid he has giver pofitive orders for al} the 
ditrits, bordering on the Carnatic, to be 
immediately laid wafte, the grain and cattle 
to be removed, and his magazines every where 
to be completed. 

_ It was expected the army would march 
from Wallajabad in a few days, under the 
command of colonel Mufgrave. 

We underitand the moft favourable ac- 
counts iave been received from Poonah.of the 
difpofition of the Mahrattas, who are eager 
to embrace the prefent oppartunity of attack - 
ing Tippoo, and recovering-their former pof- 
feffions. 

Tippoo is reported to have fent another 
letter to our government, in which he once 
more expreffes his with to be on terms of ami- 
ty with the Englith, But declares that, if 
‘on the contrary, our army fhould move from 
Wallahjabad, in fupport of our ally, the Ra- 
Jahof Travancore, he will conceive this move- 
ment as a commencement of hoftilities, and 


immediately overrun the Carnatic with his 
horfe : adetachment of cavalry has, notwith- 
Randing, been fent from Cochia, to the af- 
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fiftance of our ally. The following regu- 
lations will conftitute Gen: Medows’s 
plan of operations for carrying om the war. 
Befides the armies at Wallahjabad and to 
the fourhward, a ftying army will be form- 
ed for the defence of the Carnatic, and 
confift of one King’s regiment, one Com- 
pany’s regiment, three companies of the 
Bengal artillery, one regiment of mative 
cavalry, and three battalions of fepoys, 
and the command of it to be given to 
Col. Kelly. The other two companies of 
artillery will remain at the Moras. 
Accounts from the Malabar coaft fay, 
that the inhabitants of Cochin were ap- 
prehenfive of an immediate attack from 
the number of Tippoo’s veffels, conftruéted 
for the purpofe of tranfporting troops, aid 
which, when thefe accounts came away, 
were within a few hours fail of that place. 
A large town which the ay have built 
near the Fort, and which is reputed to 
contain much wealth, has invited: (it is 
imagined) this attack,—Three large Eng - 
lith veffels, now on the ftocks there, and 
nearly compleated, contributed not a Hit- 
tle to confirm the alarm of the people of 
Cochin ; the Dutch refidents there had feat 
their women, children, and valuables to 
Columbo. The Nizam and Britith' refi- 
dent at his Durbar have had a conférence 
with the Poonah Durbar, for adopting fome 
meafures for the immediate redution of 
the tyrant of Myfore. By a letter dated 
Wallahjabad the 23d of March, we learn 
the army had encamped there, which con- 
fits of the 52d and 71% regiments of foot, 
the rgth Light Dragoons, if battalion of 
Native Infantry, 2d reg. of Native Cavalry, 
and three companies of the defachment 6f 


Bengal Artillery were expeted to march 


towards the fouth in the courfe of fewen or 
eight days at fartheft. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Auguft, 20, No accounts having been 
received from China of M. de Peyroufe, 
it is generally feared that he is loft. In 
the years 1788 and 1789, the French have 
loft, by accident, ficknefs, and sthip- 
wrecks, above one hundred and fifty ma- 
val-officers. 

Aug. 21. A melancholy accident hap- 
nad on board the Scipio the other day 
at Spithead, as the was getting. under 
weigh. In heaving a great train to pur- 
chafe the anchor, the meflenger broke, 
and the capftern immediately flying round 
with amazing velocity, two men had their 
brains dafhed out by the bars, and feveral 
others were feverely wound 

Aug. 22° The birth-day of Lewis the 
XVith of France was on Monday aft, 
and was celebrated at Paris with theufual 
eclat, the King and Royal Family receiv- 
ing compliments, 

Hha 


Aug. 
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Aug. 23. Powell, the pedeftrian, com- 
pleted the walk from the Monument to 
York Minfter, and back to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Saturday afternoon with 
great cafe. He came im precifely at twelve 
minutes paft-four, which was one hour 
and forty-eight minutes fhort of the time 
allowed, and fix hours fooner than he did 
it 18 years ago. He came in perfeétly 
frefh, and having touched the church, as 
the beft proof of completing the journey, 
wént home ina hackney coach, 

Aug. 25. The Pitt Eaft-indiaman, joft 
arrived at Deptford, has on board her a 
young Tiger, about nine months old, 
which, having been brought from Bengal 
when guite a whelp, has been rendered 
perfe&tly tame. He runs about the deck, 
and up and down the fides of the thip, 
performing feveral diverting, and now 
and then fome mifchievous gambols. 

During the abfence of the family, who, 
are at Margate, a fire broke out at the 
houfe of Mr. Legg, coach- painter in Gate- 
fireet, Lincoin’s-Inn-Fields. | Netwith- 
ftanding the immediate attendance of the 
engines, it continued to rage till the morn- 
ing, totally confuming five houfes, and 
damaging feveral. We are extremely 
forry to inform our readers, that, by the 
fudden falling of the front into Gate-ttreet, 
two men, aflifting at the Sun-fire engine, 
were killed, one of whom, a journeyman 
coachmaker at Mr. Thorpe’s, Holborn, 
was killed on the fpot, and has left a 
wife and children, The other was carried 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital, where he 
died yefterday morning at nine o’clock. 

By..a private ‘etter from Peterfburgh 
there is advice, that fhipping is fo very 
fcarce at that place, that goods which were 
formerly brought to the port of Leith, at 
378. or 408, per ton, are now rifen to the 
exorbitant freight of 51. or 61. per ton. 
The letter adds, that the people there are 
much alarmed on the report of a war be- 
tween the Emprefs and Great Britain. 

Aug. 31. On the Cricket-ground at 
Brighton, Lord and Lady Deerhurft were 
together in a whifkey; the horfe took 
fright, and his Lérdfhip, who jumped 
out, was run over, but witheut receiving 
much injury. Lady Deerhurft was fo 
alarmed at his Lordfhip’s danger, that the 
fainted, and was for fome time in a mo 
diftrefling ftate of agitation. Her Lady- 
fhip evinced an affe&t:onate folicitude, that 
did the higheft honour to her heart, and 
made every admirer of amiable fenfibility 
rejoice at her recovery from fo alarming a 
fituation, Lord Deerhurft is only flightly 

_brnifed, by the wheel pafsing over his 
body. A acs 

September, 2. The following inftance 
of the fatal confequences of giving way to 
the horrid pafsion of jealoufy happened 

-ebout eight days ago in Cacn, in Nor 
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mandy :— A young foldier, of the age of 
22, had for a tookdaiebte time lived up- 
ona very intimate footing with a young 
girl of 19. They were one day abroad in 
the fields together. They returned in the 
evening, and wentto bed. About mid. 
night the repost of a piftoh was heard, In 
the morning, on forcing open the door of 
the reom in which they had flept, the 
young girl was found with her throat cut, 
and the foldier fhot through the head with 
a piltol ball.—A letter was found on the 
table, which attributed the commilsion of 
thefe horrid crimes to jealoufy alone, 

The inhabitants of St. Giles’s have got 
4 new name for fleas—Sir Jofeph’s ol. 

ers. 

The refolution of Congrefs raifing the 
duty of tonnage on forcign veffels was 
amended, and paffed as follows by the 
Houfe of Reprefentatives: ‘* Refolved, 
That the tonnage on all veffels belonging 
to nations not in commercial treaty with 
the United States be raifed to one dollar per 
ton from and after the gd of January next; 
and that from and after the day of — 
no fuch veffel be permitted to export from 
the United States any unmanufaétured 
articles being the growth and produce 
thereof. Provided that this refolution 
fhall not be extended to veflels belonging 
to nations which permit the importation 
of fifh, and other falt provifions, lumber, 
and grain, in veffels belonging to the 
United States.’’ 

This meafure isevidently levelled againt 
Great-Britain alone.. As the refolution at 
firft flood, it operated equally againft a): 
foreign nations not in commercial treaty 
with the United States ; but by the later 
part of the claufe, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and other Catholic States, not in treaty 
with them, are guarded from its effeas, 
by their admiffion of falt fifth, &c. 

By ‘the accounts received from Corn- 
wall, the adventurers in the Pilchard 
fifhery have been remarkably fuccefsful, 
upwards of 40,000 hhds. having been al- 
ready taken, and cured in the different 
parts of the county. This isa great blef- 
fing, as it will relieve many poor families, 
who have been unfortunate for many years 
in catching'that profitable fith. It is very 
fingular, but true, there have never been 
fuch fhoals of pilchards upon the coait of 
Cornwall as have been this feafon, fince 
the year.that the combined fleets of France 
and Spain made their parade off Plymouth 
Sound, and’ put that town and neighbour- 
hood in an uproar. 

Extraél of a Letter from Naples, Fuly 28. 

*¢ The moft cruel defpotifm has been 
exerted in this town againft the French: 
Several houfekeepers, who had refided at 
Naples apwards of 20 yeurs, have been 
oidered to quit the kingdom in fo fhort a 
time, that their effeéts could noi be re- 

‘moved 
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moved. ‘This is a kind. of pillage, and 
the French Ambaffador has firmly remon- 
firated againft this violation of the rights 
of nations. To his remonftrance it was 
fimply anfwered, that Government had a 
right to expel all foreigners whenever it 
was thought neceffary.”” 

Sopt. 6. The ratification of King Leo- 
pold arrived at Reichenbach on the night 
of the 4th inftant, and was exchanged the 
next morning. The Englifh meffenger 
fet off with the articles immediately for 
England. 

A number of the ex-penfioners of Chel- 
{ea Hofpital, who did not attend the Bourd, 
according to the late order for their ap- 
pearance on the choice of fit and able men 
to do garrifon duty in Great Britain, were 
lat week ftruck off the lift of penfioners, 
by an order from the War-Office. 

‘A waggon, containing among other articles 
a quantity of gunpowder, configned to an oil- 
man. at Erith, fuddenly took fire, from the 
violent ation of éne of the wheels, which 
being neglected to be greafed, became fud- 
denly inflammable, Through the fright of 
the horfes, after running over the feet of the 
perfon who drove them, they continued their 
pace near two miles, between Woolwich and 
Beadon Well, before they could be ftopped. 
As a great part of the. road is|very narrow, 
they happily met with no other carriage. 
The explofion of the powder confiderably da- 
maged the other goods; and it is feared the 
driver muft fuffer am amputation of one of his 
feet. 

The Direétors of the bank have publifhed 
an order, in confequence of the forgeries of 
Fonton, that all. transfers thall be witneffed 
by two clerks inftead of one, as formerly}; and 
that every transfer of ftock fhall be abfolutely 


accepted berore ‘it is fuffered to be re-trans- } 


ferred. 
Mii hs Bo Rid: Ev D 

Sir Edward Hales, Bart. of Hales-place, 
near Canterbury, to Mifs Palmer, of Duke- 
ftreet, St. James. 

The, Hon. George Annefley, fon of Lord 
Valentia, to the Hon. Mifs Ann Courtenay, 
fifter.to Lord Vifcount Courtenay. 

James Thompfon, Efq. in the Turkey 
trade, to Mifs Anne Lloyd Jones. 

The. Honourable John Elliott, fecond fon 
of Lord Eliott, to Mifs Yorke, daughter of 
the late Right Hon. Charles Yorke, and fifter 
to the Earl of Hardwicke. 

John Long, Efq. of Melkfham, Wilts, to 
Mrs. Kenneir, of Henley, Oxfordshire. 

At Greenwich, Erafmus Maddox, Efq. of 
the Inner Temple, to Mifs Blackwood, 
daughter of Shovel Black wood, Efg. of Black- 
heath, 

Charles Wall, Efq, to Mifs Baring, eldeft 
daughter of Francis Baring, Efq. 

At the fame time, Richard Stainforth, 
Efq. to. Mifs Maria Baring, fecond daughters 
«f Mr, Baring. 
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At Martyr Worthy, near Winchefter, Sir 
Charles Afgill, Bart, to Mifs Jemima Sor 
phia Ogle, youngeft daughter of Vice-Admie 
ral Sir Chaloner Ogle, Kant. 

At Colnbrook Dale, Salop, Robert Fow= 
ler, Efg, of Melktham, to Mifs Rachel Bar- 
nard, of Cotnbrook Dale, 

Charles Emilius Baggot, of Kilcourfey, 
Efq. in the King’s, county, to Milfs Norths 
daughterof Ulyffes North, .Efq. 

At Crediton, Devon, William Land, of 
Silverton, Efq to Mifs Anne Yarde, youngeft 
fifter of the late Giles Yarde, of Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 

Bafil Montagu, Efq. of Chrift’s College, 
Cambridge, to Mifs Caroline Matilda 
Want, of Brampton, in Huntingdonhhire. 

At Hamble, in Hants, B. G. Wright, 
Efg. of Berners ftreet, to Mils Bradby, 
daughter of Capt, Bradby, of the Navy. 

James Hodgfon, Efq. of Chancery-lane, 
to Mifs Lucretia Bache, of Prefton, in 
Lancafhire. 

At Hariefton, in Northamptonfhire, 
Thomas Walker, Efq. of Gray’s Inn, to 
Mifs Andrew, eldeft daughter of Robert 
Andrew, Efq, of Harlefton-park. ’ 

At Bath, William Turner, Ffq. Cole 
le&or of Excife of that city, to Milfs 
Everett, daughter of William Everett, 
Efq. of Heytefbury, Wilts. 

Henry Reay, Efq. of Blackwell, in the 
county of Durham, to Mifs Elizabeth 
Harrifon, niece to George Collpits, Efq, 
of Collingworth, in’ the county of Nor- 
thumberland. 

Mr. Chetwynd, of the Treafury, to Mifs 
Patty Cooper. 

John Houfton, Efq. of the County of Tye 
tone, to Mifs Maria Robinfon, of Water. 
—_. daughter of the late Arthur Robinfon, 

eS . 


At Bath, Mr. Garland, to Mifs Wood. 
man. 
At the fame place, Mr. Thomas Fry, to 
Mifs Anne Leake, of Green-ftreet, 
William Harrifon, E‘q. of the Eafte 
India-houfe, to Mifs Mary Finch, of 
Crutched-friars. 


D tf ED. 


At Cumberland-Houfe, Pall-Mall, his 
Royal Higbnels the Duke of Cumbere 
land, 

In the 46th year of his age, William 
Rainsford, Efg. Recorder of Athlone. 

At Lowlayton, Effex, Mr. Samuel Locke 
yer, apothecary. 

At Wiuchelter, aged 70, George Durne 
ford, Efq. 

At Welwyn, Herts, aged 75, W. Chipe 
pindale. 

At Edinburgh, Mr, Lucas Batem-n, 
the proprietor of the Eidophuficon, a 
very worthy and inteiligent man. 

At 
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_ At fehool, the elde&: fom of the Right 
Hon. Lord Foley. 

At Ofweftry, m Shrophhire, at the ad- 
vanced age of 88, Mrs. Jones, reitct of 
the Rev. john Jones, formerly 'Viear of 
Hope, in Flintihire. 

At Liverpool, I faac Blackwood, Efq. 

Near Mansficid, Nottunghamibire, in 
the prime of fe, Mr. Janes Stephens, 
whoie fcientific knowledge as a veterina- 
rran was belicved to te the firfk in the 
kmngdom. 

In Dublin, Charles Meares, Efq. for- 
merly an attorney of great eminence, and 
for feveral years Puriuivant of his Ma- 
jetty’s Court of Exchequer in that hing- 
dom. He was father to john Meares, 
kfg. who. planned that. lucrative branch 
of commerce between Canton in China 
aud Nootka Sound. 

At Croydon, Milfs E. Kimberley, aged 
26, Jate ot Scaridale-houle, Kenfimgton. 

Mis. Oakley, wife of the Kev, Mr. 
Oakley, of Shrewibury. 

Seariet Lloyd, big. of Fitz, near Shrewf- 


bury. A; 

William.. Wills, Efq. of Wefham, 
, Effex. 

. At his houfe ia Mark-lane, Thomas 
Hubbent, Efg,. merchant, aged 23. 

Milfs Kerrifon, youngeitt daughter 
of BR, Kerttfon, Liq. banker, Nor- 
wich, 

At Cambridge, T. Markby, Efq. 

At Uttoxeter, Mrs. Turner, reti€ of 
the Rev. Mr. furner, formerly Rector 
ef Tixhall, near Statford. 

At bis houfe in Eait-Brentford, John 
Bond, iq. aged 78. 

At: his feat at Kriefham, Berks, the 
Hon, Captain Peregrine Bertie, Member 
for the city of Oxtord, and only brother 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Avingdon. 

At Gloucefter, John Hope, Efq. one 
ef the. Members of that Corporation. 

Mrs. Gaunt, wife of Joho Gaunt, Efq. 
ef Mount Denham, near Uxbiidge. 

Mes. Elizabeth Franklin, wife of Mr. 
Charles Franklin, of New-fireet-{quare, 
Shoe-lane, Her lois to her difcontolate 
bufband is better conceived than can be 
exprefied; fhe. was the molt affectionate 
of wives, kind to her relatives, and fin- 
cere in her friend fhipto her acquaintance ; 
and, as fhe lived telpected, fo the died 
lamented by all who knew her. 

Athis .boufe in- Duplin, Mr. Clifford 
Boldock,’ of the Bank of Ireland, and 
formerly of the city of. York. 

At. lerling-place, Port Antonio, .Ja- 
imaica;: Mr. Samuel Reynolds, formerly 
of, Che!msford. 

At. Sidmouth, in Devonfhire, _ Mrs, 
Townfend, of Honitan, reliG of the late 
Mr. james. lownfend, attorney at law. 

At his feat at Scottow, in Norfolk, Sir 
Thomas Durrant, Bart. 
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At Bathwick, the Rev. Tnom id. 
dulph,: Vicar of Padftow, in the eee 
of Cornwall. 

At her houfe at Aton, Mrs, Mary 
Roome, a widow lady, aged 52, whe 
had kept her bed for the -laft 32 years. 

In Jamaica, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. 
William Blair, Captain. Redman ‘of the 
fhop Wildman) Mr. William Anglin Mor. 
ris, and Mr. Dennis Kelly, 

Mr. Welffels, of the Old-Bailey. Though 
he-lived a Chriftian, he died a Jew, and 
was buried at their . burying- 
at Mile-End. 2 a 

Mrs. Hulbert, wife of Mr. George 
Hulbert, plumber, of Bath. 

At his lodgings in Kentifh-Town, Mr, 
M‘ Donald, author of the uragedy-of Vi- 
monda, reprefented laft feafon at the 
Haymarket theatre, and of many lively, 
fatstical, and humourous compofitions 
which have appeared under the fignature 
ot Matthew Bramble. He poffeifed a 
very excellent heart, with a brilliant and 
fertile imagination, ar original turn of 
humour, and a mind abundantly flored 
with ferentific: and claflic knowledge. 
He was deeply converfant with the bet 
authors of Antiquity, and very well acs 
quainted with the writings of the Englith 
pocts, particularly Shakefpeare, of whofe 
werks he never {poke without the en- 
thufiaan of admiration, In‘ his temper 
be was remarkably placid and unoffend« 
ing, though capable of every manly emo- 
tion. For want of conneétions in this 
country, and proper opportunity to force 
bis talents into notice, he ftrugeled with 
great ditti fS, and in the thirty-third year 
of his kfe, fell a vidtim to a lingering 
infirmity, which may, perhaps, be more 
imputabie to the hardthips of his condi- 
tion, than to any conftitutional defe&. 
He has left a wife and an infant daughter, 
in a ftate of extreme indigence, 

At Ewell, im Surry, in an apopleétie 
fit, Richard Shakethaft, Efq. of Stoke 
Newington, Middlefex. 

At his boufe at Stoke Newington, in 
the 85th year of his age, Edward Wood- 
cock, Efg. fermerly am emiient Solicitor 
in Chancery. 

After a long ilnefs, Mrs. Laughton, 
wite of Dr. Laughton, of Northampton. 
{hire 

At Bombay, Captain Duncomb, of the 
Marines, and Mr. Symes, of the Civil 
Service, 

At Bromley, Middilefex, Wm. Daling, 
Efq. many years a Barbadoes merchant. 

At Waaham College, Oxiord, of which 
he had been a Member upwards of 50 
years, the Rev. Thomas Price, A. M. 

Mr. George Mortimer, of Wych-Itreets 
St. Clement Danes, in his 7oth year. 

4t his houfe in Holywell, Oxford, S. 
Chapman, M. D., aged 72. a 

tf 
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Mr. Connolly, gonner to the Britan- 
pia, aman-wvery well refpeéted. He ufed 
to fay in company, that he was gunner 
of the firft fhip in the world. 

The Rev. Joho Rogers, aged 74; up- 
wards of 45 years paltor of a congrega- 
tion of Proteftant Diffenters im South- 
wark. Till the fhort illnefs that ended 
in his diffelution, he had never been con- 
fined to his bed, nor prevented from 
difcharging the duties of his office, one 
day, by ficknefs. 

In Oat-lane, Noble ftreet, Mr. Abdy, 
filverfmith. 

In his 2gd year, Mr, Robert Welch- 
mana, of Warwick fhire. 

At Ewell, in Surry, Lady Glya, wife 
of Sir George Glyn, Bart. 

At Kendal, in Weftmoreland, Mr. Jo- 
feph Mafterfon, matter of the King’s- 
Arms Inn, in that town. 

At Tuddenham, Saffolk, Mrs. Oliver, 
reli& of the Rev. Mr. John Jones, Rec- 
tor of that place. 

Mrs. . Nah, 
Bloomfbury. 

The Hon. Lady Armytage, of Kirklees, 
in the Welt-Riding of Yorkthire, the 
feat of Sir George Armytage, Bart. her 
hufband. Her Ladyfhip was the eldeft 
daughter of Lord Suffield. 

Jacob Hemet, Efg. Dentift to her Ma- 
jefty. 

, Mis. Whitlock, wife to Mr. Whit- 
lock, Crutched-friars: 

At Newport, near Ranelagh, Dublin, 
James Tandy, Efg. father of the. cele- 
brated Tandy. 

At his houfe at Twickenham, Mr. Raf- 
ter, brother to the late Mrs. Clive, the 
celebrated Comic AGrefs, 

At Ware, aged 29, Mrs, North, wife 
of Mr. North, of the New-Road, Mary- 
bone. 

In Queen Anne-flreet, Welt, after a 
lingering illnefs of above twelve months, 
the Lady of Sir John Orde, Bart. 

At Dublin, of the wounds he received 
three months ago in a duel, George 
Dickinfon, Efgq. 

Aged 80, J. Howard, of Bethnal- 
green, who by hawking gingerbread 
huts, &c. accumulated , 4ool, 

At Edinburgh, Mr. William Smith, 
merchant. 

In Dublin, the Rev. Francis Befloret, 
Minifter of the French church in St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral, 

In Ireland, Henry Rofe, Efg. an emi- 
nent Attorney, and in. the Commiffion of 
the Peace for the county of Limerick, 

Mr. Fawcent, of Cow-lane, Smithfield, 
tub maker, 

At ‘her houfe in Iflington, Mrs. Van 
Heythufen, widow. 

Mr. Thomas Bennett, an eminent hop 
Planter of Farnham, in Surry. 


of Southampton-ftreet, 
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The Rev. Edward Elliott, Re&tor of 
Hambtiedon, in Surry. 

At Himley, the feat of Lord Vifcount 
Dudley and Ward, Mr. Norsis, of Ox- 
ford, Bachelor of Mufic, whofe pro- 
feffional abilities have becn tong known 
and admired. For fome time patt bis 
health had beet declining, and Lord Dude 
ley, who ‘has from early years had a 
fr:endfhip for ‘him, kindly invited him 
to Himlev; in hopes that it might have 
contributed to his recovery. 

At Richmond, in Yorkfhire, Mrs. 
Todd, aged 105... She enjoyed good 
health to the laft, being capable of walk- 
ing with mof women of 40, and ‘her 
fight was fo ftrong, that the never had 
occafion for glails. 


BANKRUPTS. 

William Trotman, of Oxendon-ftreet, 
Middlefex, taylor, William Dale and 
Thomas Newlyn, of Long-Acre, Mid- 
dlefex, man’s mercers, taylors, and to- 
partners. William Skinner, of Union. 
row, Lambeth, ‘Surry, ftdne-mafon. James 
Gandy, of Liverpool, Lancafhire, houfe 
builder, Thomas Anderfon, of Kingfton - 
upon Hull, hardwareman. William An- 
derfon, of Buth-lane, London, merchant, 
Thomas Sutton, now or late of Liver- 
pool, Lancafhire, joiner and houfe builder. 
John Homan and Jofeph Homan, late of 
Walfall, Staffordfhire, butchers and co- 
partners, Jofeph Bugby, of Alresford, 
Thomas 


Hants, facking manufa&urer. 
Rowell, late of Road{well, Limehoufe, 


ftarch maker, Charles Campbell, of 
Skipton, Yorkthire, merchant. Robert 
Harris, of Crifpin-Rreet, Spital-fields, 
Middlefex, chandler. William Teéle, 
of Leeds, Yorkhhire, innholder and but- 
cher. Robert Collins, late of the city 
of Briflel, brewer and maither, Samnel 
Anoelley and Philip Johnifton, of South- 
wark, Surry, grocers and copartners. 
William Bourne, of Abbott’s Bromiley, 
Staffordfhire, grocer. Charles Henry 
Stone, of Brewer-flreet, in the ~ pas 
tifh of St! James, Weflminfter, Mid- 
diefex, merchant. Thomas Lewis, of 
Tower-hill, London, merchant. William 
Smith, of Greck-ftreet, Soho, Middle. 
fex, linen-draper. Noah Mordecai, late 
of: Orange-ftreet, Leicefler-fields, Mids 
diefex, but now of Canterbury-place, 
Surry, merchant. William Wright Bamp- 
ton, late of the parifh of Chrift Cturch, 
Middlefex, mariner, Ifaac Brodribb, fate 
of Durrington, Wilts, paper-maker. Ro- 
bert Routledge, of Ruffel-court, Drurv- 
lane, Weftminfter, Middlefex, inen- 
draper, William Grove, of the town of 
Southampton, grocer. Peter Hall, of 
Hounflow, Middlefex, mnkeeper. George 
Heaton, of Millbridge, in the parith of 
Birftall, Yorkthire, merchant. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY 
in Lonpon, for September, 1790. 
By Mr.W. Jones, Optician, Horsorn, 
Height of the Barometer and Thermo. 
meter with Fahrenheit’s Scale. 

Barometer. | Thermome- | Weather 
Inches, and ter. in 
100th Parts.|Fahrenheit’s.| Septem- 
A ber, 
1799. 
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Corn-Exchange, London. 
RETURNS of CORN and GRAIN. 
From Sept. 13, to Sept. 18, 1790. 
Quar- Avr. Pr. 


ters. Price, per. Qr. 


if. 
Barley | 281] 333 
Beans 883] 1100 
Malt | 1543 
Oats 2516 
Peafe 173 
Rye 39 
R, Seed} 312 
Wheat | 1764 
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